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Special ANNIVERSARY Issue 


featuring 


MARINES AROUND THE WORLD 





At far-flung bases from Alaska, 

Korea, and French Indo-China, 

Fairchild C-119's are delivering 

cargoes that no other plane could 

unload in such tight spots. The 

J “Flying Boxcar” was built to land 

: on fields too rough for other planes 

at points where no freight-handling 

equipment exists. Designed specifically as a 

ilk cargo airplane, the C-119's twin boom provides ample 


clearance for trucks to back up to the wide-open doors and for 


vehicles to “roll out’’ on their own power, without use of 


cumbersome equipment and with a minimum of manpower 
and time. Here is a combat proven airplane . . . that loads 


and unloads itself... no special equipment needed! 


>» 


LOADS AND UNLOADS ITSELF... 
NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED! 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR 
ADVANCE BASE OPERATIONS: 


Increased payload « Better bulk Cargo Clear- 
ance and Distribution « Shorter Take-offs and 
Landings « Rough Field Landing Gear + Crew 
Bail-Out Chute « Provision for External Fuel 


_" 


HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 


» ee ee AEN. 2 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. I., N. Y. 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 





Men who know ¥ wv eal Pe 


In these days of so many la . A 
"See 
neutral-tasting beers, one j < 
beer st. istes like beer 
ought to taste... - 
Budweiser. Brewed by the 
costliest process known, 
Bud has pleased more 
people than any other 


beer in history. 


oa 
Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 
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GOOD SCORE 


Dear Sir 
I recently fired for qualification with 
the Browning Automatic Rifle, and 
shot a score of 239. I would like to 
know if that is any kind of a Marine 
Corps record? I was told by a range 
coach here at Camp Pendleton that it 
was. Please let me know by your 
“Sound Off” column 
Pfc Glenn R. Smith 
Recon Co., HqBn., 
Third Marine Division, FMF, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif 


@ We have no way of determining 
whether your score is a record since 
HQMC no longer keeps tab on indi 
vidual B.A.R. shooters. You may have 
the high score for Camp Pendleton, 
however Why not ask your range 
officer? E d 


DESIRES CHANGE OF STATION 


Dear Sir 
When I shipped over for six years 
I was told that I would be guaranteed 
a choice of duty station Well, the 
only change that I did get was from 
the 3rd Marine Division, Camp Pendle 
ton, to Marine Barracks, Camp Pendle 
ton. As far as I am concerned, that is 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER... 


0 N November 10, 1775, as 

2 the story goes, a newly 
recruited private of Marines 
left Tun’s Tavern, shouldered 
a musket, and started walking 
post. He probably never 
thought that, 178 years later, 
he'd still be serving with 
“Marines Around The World.” 

Sergeant Charles Beve- 
ridge, Leatherneck Staff 
Artist, painted a picture of 
what that ‘‘178-year-old”’ 
Marine looks like today. His 
version is on the cover of this 
issue. 





If you want a Treat 


instead ofa Treatment... 


” ae 
swote Old Golds “chee | cen 


REGULAR AND KING SIZE 
a | 


VA4h / a 





WE’RE TOBACCO MEN— 
NOT MEDICINE MEN 
OLD GOLD cures just one 
thing—the world’s best to 
bacco. And now you can 
enjoy the same famous OLD 
GOLD blend in both Regular 

and King Size. 


Posed by MONA KNOX~—Rising young starlet. 





Approved 
and OK'd too! 


FOR WEAR BY ALL 
MARINE OFFICERS! 
WARD HILL STYLE No. 6313 CMC 


in genuine cordovan, Marine 
Corps Dark Brown Mahogany. 
Officially approved for wear with 
service summer and winter 
uniforms. 

just one of the many nation- 
ally advertised Ward Hill 
selling in Marine Exchanges. 
Ward Hill Shoes are correctly 
styled; popularly priced; require 
and and 


Shoes 


no breaking in; wear 


wear and wear. 


Aes 
a 


omrenr. Plate er. SLecere 


Unretouched photograph of the specimen Ward Hill Shoe 
#6313 with the approval seal of the Permanent Marine 
Corps Laitorm Board attached 


Made by 


KNIPE BROS., INC., Ward Hill, Mass. 


For over 70 years makers of fine shoes for men 


Military Representatives 
THE OXLEY COMPANY 


Box 1285, Sporto, New Jersey 
19! Maple Ave, Norfolk, Ve 
3552 Centenory Drive. Dallas, Texas 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 2] 


not a chang duty station. I put 
West of the 
but there is also a Southern California 
choice but I didn’t take that. What 
I would like to know is; do I still have 
Pvt. William L. Jarvis 

M.P. Co., M.P. Bn. MB 


Mississippi Area 


in for 


@ /i you enlisted under the provisions 
of Marine 
ber 99-52, and desire to be assigned 
Area Ill 


California, we 


Corps Memorandum Num 


duty in which is Southern 
suggest that you origi 
nate an official request for transfer to 
Department 


Street, San 


the Commanding General 
tf Pacific 1 OL 


Francisco, Calif 


Harrison 











PERMANENT LIMITED DUTY 


Dear Sir 

I am on permanent limited duty and 
have 18 months to go in the Marine 
Corps. My buddy told me that he saw 
a memorandum which stated that all 
permanent limited duty men were going 
to be discharged by the end of this 
year. I am unable to find any informa 
tion on this or the memorandum 


Would yor 


true 


1 please tell me if this is 


Name withheld by request 


information vou _ received 


scuttlebutt Ed 


@ The 
purely 
INSTRUCTOR 


WANTS TO BE DRILL 


Dear Sir 

At the present time I have 11 months 
to serve in the Marine Corps and I am 
interested in getting an assignment as 
Drill Instructor 

However, I haven't been able to find 


any information on the requirements 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 





"| can't get it untied, Sir!" 

















What Now: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE addresses 


For the young. college-educated man with 
cally and clearly, to make and execute sound 
Procter & Gamble offers an opportunity to eg 
fields, Procter & Gamble has a vat 


individually in position and compensation as 


many ore rie 


We give below brief des riptions ol the Op] 
Procter & Gamble 


mation about as a compat 


who car 
The 
nature of this work is not advertising as most people 
of it. but 
framework of marketing and advertising 


seek 


Advertising For this work 
take on broad marketing responsibilities quickly 


we men 


CONCEIVE business administration within 


the 


ot 


a vital phase 


Buying and Traffic —Buying commodities, suy 
plies ent of Procter & 
(Car s operation and offers opportunities for qual 
ified en to to 
Closely allied is 


whi h 


and ¢ 


ble 


yuIpn is 


management levels 
Prafhe Departme nt 


{ oods 


progress 


top 
Buying the 


to and 


cle ils Nit ] me o 
' 


Irom our tae 


This Divisio 


nter 
| t 
and forecasting information affectin 


Comptroller 
lor 


nm ois pany = cet 
accountin 
and overseas 


ent 


dome sti 
yortunity for 
offered 


and 


ill phases of own 
Excellent Op] 


agerial positions 


operations 
advancen into 
to 


interest 


mat 


! 
is men with a general 


business education an 


accounting 


nit 
mr ethcrent 


fill 
Opportur ities exist for 
Che 


Responsibility fe 


of quality products developed t 


Manufacturing 
tiot 


eds rests with this 


| roduc 
consume! 


group 


t graduates in Engineering ot nistry whe 


interested research. t desis de vel 


ent 


in 
facto 


equip el n 


and ry management 


p! 


Sales Outstanding the Cor 
pany s sales departments to progress rapidly to 
sible ent 


as excellent training 


opportunitte s exist 
re 


spon positions in sales Previous 


mMmanagen 


experience unnecessary 
= provide d 


it 


Progress depends only uypy 


nitiative. and results 


the fields 


with subsidiary con 
No cor 
Employment highly selective 


Interesting 
bove 


panies in majo! 


Overseas 
described a 


opportunities il 


are available 


foreign cities tract or special 


language re quirement 


tion of 


positions early pt 


PELELY 


require assuti responsi 


* 


li feel t/ at you qualify ior a position in 


roll } 


would like to know more about the department and the ¢ ompany 


wet 


Franz. ol 


Supervisot 
( 


rien 


a challenge to men who will return to civilian 


life this veai 


leadership potential and the ability to reason logi 


decisions, to develop original and creative ideas. 


ow with a growing company. Expanding rapidly in 


ed lor capable young men who can he advanced 


rapidly 


vortunities available togethe: 


SY < 


7 


one 


ati 


as each individual’s ability permits. 


with some basic infor 


What is Procter & Gamble’s Position In Its Indus- 
try? Procter & Gamble is the country’s leading manu 
of It 
a leader in the drug products and food industries as 
of the 


ical pulp ina olycerine 


facture! ind synthetic detergents is also 


soaps 


well heing one nations largest producers 


of cher 


Record? 


has 


Financial 
1837 


the sf 


What 
The 


incor porated since 


Is & Gamble's 
founded in 
L890 In all 


i dividend to its common share 


Procter 
been 
it has 
holders 


proht every veat 


Company was and 
years 
Hiiss¢ a 


shi 


neve’ 


has wi i! operating 


is Procter & Gamble a Growing Company? Sin: 
1OOO the Company has grown rapidly and still con 
to the last Procter 
Ty om 


tinues crow During ten years 


A tea ntroduced nine new itional products 


Is Procter & Gamble a Well-Managed Company 
That Will Recognize My Individual Potentialities? 
Procter & Gambl the 
company the Lnited States by the 


Vianagement 


/ 


has been voted best managed 


in American Insti 


tute of and has been given an “excel 


or its executive development progra 


What Advancement Possibilities Does Procter & 
Gamble Offer Me? 
al PAG. 


hire 


\ man’s ability determines his 
future 


it 


its executives 
All the ¢ ompany s otheers 
Procter & 


The ( ompany “grows” 


not them 


have long rec with 


(samble 


rds of ¢ mploy ment 


7 


Employment, Box L2. 


*) 


ol the Company s operating departments and 
lo: 


Sixth 


write 
Gwynne Building. 


Ohio 


\ Main 


Streets, 























OUTSTANDING DIAMOND VALUES SOUND OFF 


MOUNT OUR OWN PERFECT.CUT DIAMONDS! YOU $ HE MIDOLEMAN'S PROFT! 
COmbant OUn Vie LURES! COMPARE OUR QUALITY! NOt extn CHARGE FOR. CR 
3-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARA [continued from page 4] 


THE BROOKLYN HOUSE OF DIAMONDS 


necessary for assignment to such duty 
Therefore, I am hoping that you can 


soTn’ sil fines 5}20 H RINGS $225 om help me by telling me the requirements 

SWEETHEART SET $45) 0 pso; — 14k Yellow o: NFS58—14K White or Yellow wa Also, how do I go about putting in for 

NF300—14K Yellow or White Whue GC aha Flashing per- Gold. Brilliant center diamond 

Gold. Sparkling diamond im fect diamond in engagement and 2 matched side Gan’ Nba.4 - “E o this duty ? 

engagement ring Wedding ring. Both rings engraved in engagement ring ive fine Geld with Gery diamond ’ 

band engraved. $45 cash, diamonds in wedding ring 7 Set. Paul W. Shogren r 

o20 rs $120 cash, or $40 d, $16 Simons im 00d s25 ma, 875 cash, $25 d., $10 mo g g - 
Service Battalion 


GENUINE “STAR OF INDIA" (Aaa es Hq. Co 
. , : Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Virginia 


mo 


. NF1405—17 jewels. Natural gold color case : 
$110 Sweep second hand. Matching snake chain ® We suggest that you submit an 


~ gy yo of ee (> bracelet. $49.50 cash, or $17 d., $7 mo official letter to the Commandant of 

} fler diet — : + 
ck 0 ok co ang At \ oe ve a the Marine Corps requesting assign- 
ment to “duty under instructions” in 


the Drill Instructor School and for 
further assignment to duty as a drill 
= instructor 

NS1201—Heavy, MK Yellow Gold @ULOVA : 
mounting. Genuine “Star of India” NF1802—15 Jewels. Natural gold color case 
stone. 2 blazing side diamonds, $72.50 ith matching expansion bracelet. $39.75 must be a corporal or sergeant, have 

$24. + cash, or $32! 5) down, $10 monthly cash, or $15.75 d., $6 mo 
NFIIOl — 10K Yellow G =_asesenasasenend> 

Raised até initial ness, proficiency markings of 7 ofr 


uine Onay top $24.75 « each t 
of $6.75 d. 35 mo RE 4 4 = Page catalog. Rush at once! F R £ E above, and conduct markings of 4.5 


or above. You must not be less than 


In order to quality for the school, you 


outstanding military bearing and neat 


0 years of age. You must have a high 


Neme - - 4 
osl Jewelers degree of command presence and a 


Addresw 
minimum GCT of 90. Also, you must 


Post Sells Nationally Adver 
DIAMONDS, Watches, GA VER ARE, etc DEPT. NFSO1 be of mature behavior and emotionally 
Where Every Promise is Kept” 427 Fletbech Ext., Grockiye 1, N. Y. tabl In 
stable 


Order by mail from Post Jeweler addition to the above, you 


must have 18 months obligated service 
or agree to extend or reenlist if neces 
sary 

Your military occupational specialty 
will not handicap your request for 
this duty. However, priority is given to 
functional fields; O3-08-18-30-31-32 
33-35 and 58. The course of instruc 
tion is for a duration of four weeks 


Ed 


EMBASSY DUTY 


Dear Sir 
I am sure that it would be very 
much appreciated by other Marines 
besides myself if you would publish 
in your “Sound Off” Column which 
Marine Corps publication contains the 
requirements for Embassy Duty in 
Foreign Countries 
Set. Roland A. Terricola 
Marine Air Detachment, 
Floyd Bennett Field 
Brooklyn, New York 


@ The information you are seeking 
on special foreign duty is contained in 
CMC Ltr DFB-I1811-WSM-8 of 2 
October, 1952, to All Commands Ed 


COMMUTED RATIONS FOR ASP 


Dear Sir 
‘Looks like they misunderstood I am on TAD to the Armed Services 
our 2! gun salute!” Police, Washington, D. C., from Ist 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 





this great book 


when you join the new 


MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB 


we eek ar® 


Benefits You Enjoy as a Member 


THE MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB was formed to make available, 
(often at savings up to 40% or more), the important books dealing 
with the world’s most significant military operations of the past and 
present 

These books, by leading military and naval authorities, cover 
every branch of the services. They include works which describe, 
with first-hand clarity, the background data, the elements of arms 
and logistics, the brilliant strategy which affected the decisions and 
plans that have shaped world history throughout the ages 

They also include intimate biographies of the great generals and 
admirals who have had the greatest influence on international af- 
fairs. These are the books for which successful military men have 
always reserved a share of their reading time, in order to broaden 
their fields of vision and draw valuable analogies for future 
guidance 

Members have the advantage of being able to 
erate cost, superb and constantly growing libraries of the finest 
books which have been or will be written in this particular field 

Each month the Club's editors will select an outstanding book 
This and other significant works in the same feld will be described 
in the Club Review which you receive free 

On joining, you receive DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U.S.A 
free with your first selection, THE MARSHALL STORY. For 
every four additional selections you accept, you receive a FREE 
Bonus Book 

You will not have to accept every selection —as few as four a 
year fulfills your sole membership obligation. You accept on/y the 
books you want, and pay the member's special reduced pric*, plus 
small fixed mailing charge, after receiving them. If you do ot want 
a forthcoming selection, you simply return a printed form which is 


acquire, at mod- 


always supplied 

It costs nothing to join and you may cancel your membership at 
any time after accepting four selections. Send no money. Just mail 
coupon today 


+ 


' DECISIV; 
4, BATTLES 


; ‘> 


Decisive Battles of the USA. 1 


By Major-General J. F.C. FULLER 


Out of print for years, this famous classic has 
now been reprinted for members of the Military 
Science Book Club. An internationally known 
strategist gives an absorbing account of each of 
the 22 battles that affected American history 
from the Battle of Trenton to the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. The strategy of opposing armies is skill- 
fully analyzed and each battle's historical con- 
sequences clearly traced. Brilliant synopses of 
each campaign and the intervening peace pe- 
riods make this actually an indispensable mili- 
tary history of the United States. l//ustrated 
with 29 maps and battle plans 
Retail price $6.50 
FREE to new members 








Stort your membership with 


The Marshall Story 


A Biography of Gen. George C. Marsholl 
By ROBERT PAYNE 

A provocative study of ‘the greatest Chief of 
Staff this country has ever had aman who 
was oppressed by war and yet strove to bring 
himself to a pitch of mechanical perfection in 
the art of war... and who knows more about 
war than anybody else in his generation.” 
Retail price $5.00 To members, only $4.00 











Since the dawn of history, great military leaders have 
been ardent students of military science and tactics. 
Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, Nelson, Washington, 
Lee, Grant, Pershing, Marshall, Eisenhower, Halsey, 
King, and all the others you could name — have been 
gvided and influenced by military history — have 
kept themselves informed by intelligent reading. 


UN ee NOW! C 00% 


J 


This coupon makes you a member with all privileges 


* MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB, Inc 
Dept. 2050, 11 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and ship me immediately 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U.S A. as my FRE 


STORY 
30c for postage and packing 
membership 

Name 

Address 


City Zone State 


Toco cero ee eerc eee! 


ZE mem- 
bership gift, along with my first selection, THE MARSHALL 
at the member's special reduced price of $4.00 plus 
I am to receive the Military 
Science Book Club Review FREE every month, and a FREE 
Bonus Book for each four additional selections I accept. I agree 
to accept as few as four selections during my first year of 
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Makes her tired 


Men, for really smooth, close shaves 
All 


three famous Mennen Shave products 


lake it from glamorous Fran Keegan, 
men. “Stubble-bums get nowhere fast, 


with me. It makes me tired — meet- 
ing men who don’t know the secret of 


Why 


one tell them about Mennen!” 


smooth shaving! doesn't some 


every time, you need Mennen 


have a special beard-softening formula 
that really wilts whiskers, makes shav- 


ing easy even in the Awkward Zone! 





easiest shaving 
in the 
“awkward zone” 

















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 6] 


Guard Company, Washington, D. C 
I do not live in the barracks and have 
not for five months. There is a waiting 
list in the Ist Guard Detachment for 
COMRATS. My question is: Do I rat« 
COMRATS? If not, why? 

I have not one meal off of 
the government since I have been with 
the Armed Forces Police. Any 
mation that you can furnish m« 
be greatly appreciated 

Corp. James F 
627 Yuma Street 
dD. C 


eaten 


infor- 
will 


Carter 
Ss. E 
Washington 
@ Paragraph 78414.1 of Advanced 
Change Letter Number 9 to Change 
Number 2, Marine Corps Manual says 
“Subject to the approval of the com 
manding officer, an enlisted 
(including an 
dependents) on permanent, temporary, 


person 
enlisted person without 


or temporary additional duty at a sta 


tion where a general mess is main 


tained, is entitled to have his ration 
commuted at the applicable daily rate 
The commanding officer's approval will 
be based on the condition that the mess 
of which the enlisted person is a mem 
ber will not be left with too few 


economical administra 


mem 
bers to permit 
tion as a result “of approval of the re 
quest.” 

However, according to your pay rec 
HQMC, it that 
have been drawing subsistence allow 
ance in accordance 
784116 of Advanced Change 
Number 9 to Change Number 2, 
rine Corps Manual, which is 86 
for each meal missed while absent from 


ords at appears you 
with Paragraph 
Letter 
Ma 
cents 
your duty station in the performance 
of your duties 

You may, however, place your name 
on the waiting list for future considera 


—Ed 


tron 


DISHONORABLE DISCHARGE 


Dear Sir 

A discussion has come up in Clerical 
School of the 3rd Marine Air Wing 
about the privileges lost by a person 
who receives a Dishonorable Discharg« 
from the service. I have checked the 
Marine Corps Manual (Chapter 10) 
and find no information as to the ac 
tual loss. I have heard that the per 
son receiving the Dishonorable Dis 
charge loses his citizenship rights and 
cannot own property 

I have checked with the Legal Office 
and they cannot locate the necessary 


references. Could you furnish me with 





any reference in which I could find this 
information? 
Set. William L. Oller 
Headquarters Squadron-3 
3rd Marine Aircraft Wing 
Marine Corps Air Station 
Miami, Florida 


@ The privileges lost by the recipient 
of a Dishonorable Discharge are not 
contained in any one publication and 
that is probably the reason you haven't 
been able to locate the information you 
desire. For example: information on 
citizenship rights would be found un 
der Title 8 of the U. S. Code; state 
rights are listed in the State Statutes 
and veterans rights (ot which he loses 
all) under Veterans Administration 
Regulations 

However, a general overall picture of 
the five types of discharges could be 
obtained by reading Armed Forces 
Talk +288. You can obtain a copy of 
this talk from your Post Special Ser 
ices Officer Ed 


WANTS MOTOR TRANSPORT SCHOOL 


Dear Sir 

I understand that it is possible to be 
sent to a school when we return from 
Korean duty. I will have 18 months to 
serve when I return to the United 
States. I would appreciate information 


and the procedure in applying for 


AB 
—£ hm 


aN 





Motor Transport Mechanical School 
Pfc Marvin D. Keenen 
H&S Co., 5th Marines 
First Marine Division, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


@ There is no guarantee that you will 
be assigned to any school upon your 
return to the United States. However 
if you qualify in accordance with Ma 
rine Corps Training Bulletin Number 
3-52, we suggest that you originate a 
request to the Commandant of the Ma 
rine Corps through normal official 
channels for transfer to the school of 
vour choice Ed 


WANTS IWO JIMA PHOTOGRAPH 


Dear Sir 

I would appreciate information in 
regard to purchase or any other means 
of getting a colored picture of the His 


TURN PAGE 


Ease That Tension... 
chew fresh-flavored WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


good,”’ and the pleasant chewing 
freshens your taste, moistens 
mouth and throat—even gives 
you a bit of a lift! Enjoy some 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
today. Pick up a pack next trip 
to the PX 


Until your order is called, 
chewing a little stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint will go a long way to 
make time pass more quickly .. . 
hold back those ‘‘ready-line 
jitters.”’ Its lively flavor satisfies 
your sudden yen for “something 


andl “WRIGLEYS 
KEEP A Ee 
PACK YY SEWING GUM = 


} 
\ | 


InN YOUR 


PocKEr \P — i 





Established in 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 





TAILOR AND HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 





Specializing in Evening Clothes Servicing Marines both Overseas 


Civilian and USMC Uniforms and at Stateside Posts 
Uniforms made to measure. Delivery 
time ranges from three to thirty days 
Engraved Cards Approved Swords For 
Available With Plate 


Campaign ribbons sewn by hand in our shop 


Immediate Delivery 














SOUND OFF (cont.) 


OUT FRONT with the MARINES 


toric “Flag Raising” at Iwo Jima in 
1945 

Sgt. C. D. Morley 

54 Roosevelt Avenue 


South San Francisco, Calif 


MARINE @ The Marine Corps has furnished 


the recruiting service several thousand 
INSIGNIA | color photographs of the historic Iwo 
| Jima “Flag Raising’ for distribution to 
Electro color etched the public. Therefore, we believe you 
on both sides will be able to obtain one of the color 
photographs by contacting your near 
est Marine Corps Recruiting Station.— 

Ed 


DUAL PURPOSE 


Lijhlee 


AMP LEJEUNE 


. 
.< 
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14-MONTH TOUR IN KOREA 


Dear Sir 

My son, an enlistee for three years 
who is due to get out of service in 
March, 1954, has been sent to Korea 


for cigarette in the last few weeks with the 3rd Ma 


and cigar FULLY AUTOMATIC rine Division. How will the enclosed 


smokers clipping affect him? 


WINDPROOF ) Mrs. S. P. Gerhardt 
919 South 43rd Street, 


PRECISION MADE \ \I la Louisville, Kentucky 
f ww 
” en ) @ The enclosed newspaper clipping 


smokers ATTRACTIVE FINISH Just PRESS — IT LIGHTS | with a Washington dateline reads in 

RELEASE — IT CLOSES part General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 

Jr.. Marine Corps Commandant, said 

Unconditionally Guaranteed yesterday that by March most Marines 

probably would be serving 14-month 

tours, instead of the present I/!, in 

Available at Post Exchanges and Ship Stores Korea. The time may “evatiedis be 
extended to 16 months, he added 

The 14-month tour applies to those 

REGENS LIGHTER CORPORATION who have 14 months or more to serve 

580 Fifth Avenve « New York 36, N. Y. on their present enlistment. Therefore, 

it appears that your son whose enlist 

ment expires. in March, 1954, would 

not be eligible to stay the 14-month 

period, thus, would be returned to the 

United States in time for his discharge 


Ed 





FULLY AUTOMATIC « WINDPROOF 
OVERSEAS TIME TOPPED 





Dear Sir 
In regard to the letter sent in by 
SSet. Chet Marra about his overseas 
time of 42 months and all but five of 
them in Hawaii, I don't think he has 
any record 
I had 36 months straight time of 
overseas duty, and only two months 
of this duty was with white civilization 
and this was at the end of the war 
The rest of my time was spent on 
islands such as Vella LaVella, Guadal 
canal, Guam, Marshalls and Okinawa 
I know that other Marines have had 
more overseas time than I, by far 
Waldeman Below 
B&H Market 


Hubbard, Iowa 


@ There may be records to top yours, 





Mr. Below, but your record certainly 


merits recognition.—Ed 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT LAYOUT 


Dear Sir: 


Some of us have been in the Marin i meg gh 
Corps for 14 years and have never | 
been in a position where we have had ‘ 
to write to the Leatherneck for infor : 
mation—but this has gotten out of , 
hand. Can you please enlighten us on , 
how many correct ways there are to 
lay out individual clothing and equip 
ment for inspection? Ack yourself... Do you have all 
In this outfit they have posters on thi ° ° 
the bulkheads, the men have the i¢ with yout present cigarette P 
“Guidebook for Marines,” the staff 
NCOs have the Landing Party Manual e Clean, fresh taste after smoking 


and the sergeant major carries a hand e Full enjoyment of food 
« Freedom from cigarette cough 
¢ Mouth and throat comfort 
e All day smoking enjoyment 


if you answer “NO” to ANY of these questions — 


ITS TIME TO CHANGE To PHILIP MORRIS! 


* PHILIP MORRI 


book from AIR FMFPAC. All we ask 
is; which is the right way? 04 & O85 246 %H Orne 400d © O60 8s CO * 
Disgusted Staff NCOs 
MABS-13, MAG-13 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


@ The LPM is regarded by HQMC as 
an official publication and, therefore 
should contain the proper instructions 
for clothing and equipment layouts 
However, there have been some re 
cent changes in these layouts which 
possibly have not been included in the 
LPM. The new changes are, however 
contained in the new Guidebook for 
Marines (Third Revised’ Edition) 
printed July 1, 1953, as approved by 
HQMC. You may obtain a copy of 
the new Guidebook for Marines 





through your Marine Corps Exchange 
or by writing the Leatherneck Book 
shop, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13 


D. C. The Guidebook sells for $1 .5( S The 


postage prepaid.—Ed. 





Kiwi gives far more than a brilliant shine. Kiwi 
LEAVE : goes deep down into the pores. It softens and 
nourishes the leather .. . brings it back to life 
Dear Sir Kiwi gives your shoes a glow of health that 
A discussion has come up regarding ° makes them look better, helps make them last 
leave, and I would like to know your ; longer. All colors. Also, new KIWI WHITE . ‘ 
answer. On a four-year tour of duty : SHOE CLEANER, -. . Y (Kee Wee) * 
a man will earn a total of 121 days : = - “ 
leave if it is computed according to ‘ a 
Paragraph 14102, Marine Corps Man- | Be 8 Ae % dA 000 fpooltd/ 
ual. On the other hand, it says some ’ 
where in the manual that we can only ° THE POLISH OTHERS TRY TO BE “JUST AS GOOD AS” 
earn 30 days a year. I suppose that is * «Brown+-* Black * * Ox Blood *+ Mahogany- -*+ Dark Tan *+ Mid-Tan- ++ Tan*+* Cordovan *+ Blue+* Red~ ‘Neutral + 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) i 








LEATHERNECKS 
GO FOR 





collar 
"STAY-DOWN" 


Millions of men in all branches of the 
Service —officers and privates —wear 
SPIFFY collar “Stay-Down” because it 
really keeps collar points down. Makes 
uniforms look snappier —eliminates 
starching of shirts, saves laundering 
Self-adjustable to all collar lengths 


Stondord Spiffy, 2S5e 
Deluxe 24 kt. electro 
geld ploted Softy, SOC 


Prevents Collar Curl 


of your 


Marine Exchange 


CREST SPECIALTY + Chicago 16 





( Pay Less Now! 
A. 


COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS 
MONEY 


MMEDIATE SAVINGS UP TO 0%, 
ag doaerd ate which spply your ter 
tory on h6lbe 6 YOUR on this mplete ow cost 
Automobile Insurance Policy, GOVERNMENT SERV 
ICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS car reduce 
osts to you because they deal direct with a highly 
and slized ass Of policy holders 
sgainst from bodily injury and prop 
ability med a! payments 


preva 


selected pec 


moprehensive persona! tia 
fire an coverage 
Cover tow 
ist 3-grade 
MARINES 
yOurR 


mprehe 4 theft 


jamage you " 
Available ONLY TO officers and 
mre sic FORMER 
HANDLE 


On ned 7] 
THAT KNOW YOUR PROBLEMS 
POLICIES 


Household and Personal Property Policy 
This Fle 


where U ‘ < abroad 
househo 


everyth Q persona 
It protects 


clothing sniforms fur 
ewer | velveable persona 
msures yo rgainst 14 named perils 


effect 


Greatest coverage protectior at 7 


est ‘ 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


(OT 20m ratee Wire & & SOV tenmmENT) 


2/ 
& PRESA 
TEXAS 


CORNER CROCKETT 
SAN ANTONIO 


2? Great Policies for Marine Corps Personne 


let- 
con- 


receives many 
requesting information 
cerning members of the Marine 
Corps, and other branches of the 
service. Condensations of these 
letters are published in this column 
as a service to our readers. 


Leatherneck 


ters 
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EREO 
RHOADS 


"Now be careful crossing the street, 
Ling Foo!" 





Mi 


injury 


1921 
back 
from a horse while 
drill and is in 


statem«e 


mingo in Pierce is suffering 


from a received when 


thrown jumping 
of 


mem 


hurdles in a need 


several nts from 
of the 
connected disability clain 
Veterans Administ atio 


former 


bers company to establish a 


service wit} 


the 


SetMa 
West 
hear 


MANY, 


Voge 
| pas St., Sal 


from IstLt. 


USMCR, 1512 
Diego 1, Calif., 
Ralph L. COR- 
USMCR, who served with the 
First Administrative Group on_ the 
West Coast sometime during WWII; 
CWO Chester A. DAVIS, USMC(Ret) 
who served the Guardia National de 
Nicaragua in 1932; and GySgt. E. L. 
EWING, last heard fror n 1943 at 
‘ Va 


Roy | 


Quant 

Li lst 

trac Bn., c/¢ 

Calif., to hear 
WILLIAMS, 
was Quantico, 


(; O'’Nea ‘a fe 
FPO, San Francisco, 
from TSet. Jackson B. 
whose last known duty 
Va 


4050 Page St., 
Set. 
known 
Divi- 


Louis G Estrada, 
Detroit 9, Mich., to 
Frank PRAYTOR, 


address was PIO, First 


fron 
last 
Ma ne 


hear 


whose 


1&1 Staff, 6th 
o., NMRTC, Alcoa Highway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., to from 
knowing the whereabouts of Lt. Veo S. 
YON, USM¢ END 


Barne tt 


near anyone 


_ SENSATIONAL COMIC 
f\\ CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Net Available in Most Stores 
New... Rare... Witty 


These beautiful four color 
french fold type greeting 
cards are fully illustrated 
different to see fun to 
send a riot to receive 
Worth much more. Send only $1.00 now 
for package of 15 Christmas cards with en 
velopes. Every one different. Also available 
for $1 00-pkg.of 15 birthdays and get-wells! 
Shipped in plain wrapper. No C.0.D.'s 
Hurry—Hurry—Hurry— limited quantity 


RED STAR CARD CO., Dept. B 
1166 Milwaukee Avenue - Chicago 22, Ill. 











F. James & Company 


Madison 4. W 


B49 W 3 





Our Official Ring 


“TO MARK THE FIGHTING MARINE!!” 


At last! A Marine ring of quality and design striking enough to 


quickly identify the United States Marine in uniform or civilian 


dress. This is no ordinary ring merely bearing the insignia of 


the Marine Corps. 


This beautiful signet has been adopted 


“officially” by the Marine Corps League as the mark of the 


fighting Marine. The quality and distinctive character make it 


a lifetime souvenir of which any Marine can be proud. 











Order your ring by = 
Fill in this cope end t 
to us at once. If you are not. 
more than satisfied with your 
ring, we will return your 


money promptly — 


A finely tooled gold Marine Corps em- 
blem mounted on a red ruby stone, 
flanked by detailed modeling of historic 


Tun Tavern and Iwo Jima flag raising. 


PS EXCHANGES AND 
o earned the title 
ly controlled to 


‘and wearing our 


? jue: 


. 


Its sale 


thes 











MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
OLD STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
BATON ROUGE, LA 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY AND STATE 
Your Site Men's Ring 
[) $14.4 tor 
Men's Ring 
C) $19.20 for 10 
Marine 
Ring 


Her Size. — 
Prices include mailing 
onan and Federal Tex 
No 0.0 








National 


C) $27 for 10 x Gold 


Sterling 


K Gold 


Sweetheart” 


Cxtsdnuebhuoed 


cr 
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' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Marine Memoria! 


Your contributions should be mailed to The Marine 


Corps War Memorial 


Foundation at 


United States Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


Headquarters, 





MORE MARINE OFFICERS 
WEAR INSIGNIA 
BEARING THE 

H-H TRADEMARK 

then all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for 
this overwhelming preference 


id HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 
A 


Sole Manufacturers 


. 


> 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y 


Me Cul 
most modern waleh 


Zodiac 
autogiaphnic 
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’ et . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
f 4 Watch Swiss Federal Railways 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 11] 


all we are supposed to earn, so which 
is right? 
As an example, if a man enlists on 
3 July, 1952, and is honorably dis 
charged on 2 July, 1953, for the fiscal 
year of ‘53, he will earn 30 days, and 
for the fiscal year of 1954 he will earn 
one day. The disbursing officer feels 
that a man should not get the extra 
day, but there is nothing in the Marine 
Corps Manual that shows how'this can 
be accounted for 
Set. Alfred W. G. Layton 
“C” Co., IstBn., 2d Marines, 
Second Marine Division, FMF, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C 


@ Your disbursing officer is _ right 
Paragraph 14100, Marine Corps Man- 
ual, states that a man earns leave at 
the rate of two and one-half days per 
month Notwithstanding Paragraph 
14102 and current procedure for han- 
dling leave records, both of which are 
for administrative guidance, the most 
leave a Marine may earn is 30 days 


per year. The extra day should be 


dropped from the total at the time the 
leave record is closed Ed 


WRONG IMPRESSION 


Dear Sir 

I have enjoyed your magazine ever 
since the first copy was placed on my 
desk and up to now have had nothing 
but compliments for it. However, I 
would like to make a comment on 
your September issue, or to be more 
specific, the “Dateline Korea” article 
entitled “T.A.D. Korea.” 


The way the article was worded— 
“For awhile, these Marine pilots weren't 
having much luck’—left me with the 
impression that your writer was say 
ing, in effect, that Majors Reed and 
Bolt were the first Marine pilots flying 
the Sabre to destroy a MIG-15 If 
such was intended, it should be cor 
rected 

I do not want to minimize Major 








Crosman tor /¢ | | 
be 2) 


set ond instructions 


for accurate indoor oF. 


oF 
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; 
Complete home pistol 7 
] 
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Cetalog 
CROSMAN ARMS CO., Fairport, N. Y., Dept. 70 


TOWELS 


12 asscrfes Eoiors omv* 9° 


Money Back Guarantee, Order Now! 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE, Dept. 63-E 
Qunnn 157 Cost Fist. St, New York 16, MT. 
Dealers’ loquiries Invited 





ATTENTION MARINES! 


Save 20% to 50% on diamonds, major appliances, 
and al! nationally advertised silverware. Compare 
our prices on your sterling pattern. Write or phone 


ST. 6762 
REVERE JEWELERS 735 (3th Street, 


Washington do. Cc 





Were s Why 
, i's SO pracrical/ 


C3 ys 
riot CLASP-ON 
WATCH BAND FOR MEN 
west sizes 


Me. 1 Sroimlers Steet 


adjustable Picin Clips $3.95 


“The Guardaman” ~ : 
malle, —Mediumé alorge 

~ Me av Embossed At your leweler or write direct 

SSeS TOS! LEGS $4.95 HMustrated Brochure on request 


Dow Jae WATCH BANDS *2.:c225°3°%." 


CAMERA FANS 


For a limited time, we to 


Free : 
any ace wothe world 


Free FILM MAILERS 
VIA AIRMAIL 


i eee 
of specia 4 
via airmai Each 
ve rolis of ti 


shed Work Via Birmal 
AIRMAIL A CARD TODAY 


JAXS PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 9021, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





@ In our twentieth year 
of service to 

the Armed Forces. 

Write for details. 


Mutual Life Insurance Lompany 
An o ine legal reserve company 
505 Soot Travis Street 
San Antonio, Texas 








Reed's or Major Bolt's participation in 
the exchange program, for they have 
aptly demonstrated the outstanding 
pilots they are; however, the credit for 
the first and second MIG-15 kills by 
Marines in Sabres should go to Captain 
Bill Guss and Captain Vincent Mar 
zelo, who were the first and second 
pilots, respectively, to be sent to the 
interceptor Wing. I know—for I was 
both envious and proud of them both 
since they were from my outfit 
Capt. G. T. Keys 
Aide-de-Camp, 
Headquarters, TTU 


Little Creek, Virginia 


@ We did not intend to establish 
Majors Reed and Bolt as the first pilots 
to get MIGs. Major Bolt, however, was 
the first Marine pilot to become a jet 
ace. (See page 70 of the October is 
sue of Leatherneck ).—Ed 


WANTS JAPANESE HELMET 


Dear Sir 

I am a World War II veteran who 
served six years and two months with 
the 35th Infantry Division, two and 
one-half years in Europe. I spent 14 
months in a German POW camp under 
the Nazis in 1944-45. I am now out on 
What I would like 


disability pension 


to know is this: Can you help me get 
a Japanese World War II steel helmet? 
Frank B. Moore 

321 West Oakridge Ave., 


Goshen, Indiana 


@ We are publishing your letter in the 
hope that one of our readers can help 
you.—Ed 


REUNION 


The First Marine Aviation 
Force Veterans Association will 
hold its reunion on November 6 
through November 8, 1953, at 
Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Tenn 
For further information write to 
Mr. Charles A. (Dixie) Price 
Chairman, 640 South Highland 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn 





TERRIFIC... 


With a capital M — for Marines 


RUGGED... 


With a capital M — for Marines 


were the hard-fighting, hard-loving 
men of “Highpockets” Huxley's bat 
talion. Their story, as told in this 
great new novel, is being hailed across 
the nation as THE novel of the U. S. 
Marines. It has been compared favor- 
ably to such outstanding war novels 
as The Caine Mutiny, The Naked and 
the Dead, and From Here to Eternity, 
but reviewer after reviewer has pointed 
out that this novel is different; that 
this novel is magnificent, as the Corps 
is magnificent; that this is the Marines’ 
own story; that no Marine can afford 
to muss it 


“Rugged and raw but so were the Marines 
and the reader gets the feeling the word 
‘glory’ should be somewhere in the title 
It is bawdy when necessary and few four 
letter words are missing, but as a story of 
the Marines and what makes them Marines 
it is excellent reading.”—United Press 


“It’s terrific 








Shares the greatness of The 


Naked and the Dead, From Here to Eternity, and 


The Caine Mutiny 


Don’t miss it.” 


—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


the World War II novels about 
intimate and accurate account 


out of all . I 
B Marines, the most pf ac Cc 
of the way Marines were trained to fight and the 


way they did 


author of “The 
Book Review 
“I think the U 


claim this book 
TH THE NOVEL OF THE proud to claim 
~ U.S. MARINES 
IN WORLD WAR Il 


Tribune 


fight.”"—GEORGE 


rank war fiction 


McMILLAN, 
Breed” in the N. Y. Times 


S. Marines will be as proud to 


one of their own as they are 


their illustrious title. It is first 


"—VICTOR P 


HASS, Chicago 


By Leon Uris 
a 


SEE IT AT YOUR 
/ POST EXCHANGE OR 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 


TODAY! 


' 
, 
' 
8 Please send me 
8 $3.75 each 

' 

' 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


Amount Enclosed $ 


The Leatherneck Book Shop, P.O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


copies of Barrie Cry at 





A Message 


from the 


Commandant 


THE MARINE CORPS BIRTHDAY of 1953 is the first 
anniversary in four years which does not find men 
of the Corps in action. It marks the end of a long 
and arduous period of combat by our air and ground 
forces in Korea—combat which has added further to 
the host of battle honors won by the Corps. 

Now, with the halt in active combat, we find our Corps 
once again in its traditional posture of striving to improve 
itself in peace so that it may be fully ready for war. We 
know that the weapons, the tactics, and the techniques of 
the last battle are never adequate for the next. For that 
reason, we must never falter in our efforts to be stronger 
through day to day increases in our skill, our efficiency, 
and our overall readiness to meet any challenge that the 
future may hold. 

In one area, however, we must look not to the future, 
but to the past. That is in the great example of courage, 
resolution, and selfless loyalty that has been set for us 
by our forbears in the Corps. It is for us to revere and 
to emulate in our every action the inspiring Marine tradi- 
tion which lives today in such words as Belleau Wood, 

Iwo Jima, and Inchon—words which have been made a part 
of our nation's great history through the valor and 
Sacrifice of Marines of other years. 

It is in the memory of those brave men that we find the 
confidence and courage to meet the responsibilities which 
confront the Corps today. While those responsibilities 
have never been heavier, I believe that the superb ac- 
complishments of every man and woman in the Corps during 
the past year are a clear measure of our ability to meet 
them. It is therefore with a sense of deep satisfaction 
with the past, and of full confidence for the future, that 
I extend to Marines everywhere—regular and reserve,active 
and inactive—my personal best wishes and sincere thanks 
on this, the happy occasion of the 178th anniversary of 


our beloved Corps. 
> \ 
doc Sha phe Ree. 


LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR. 
General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 





MARINES 
AROUND 


THE 
WORLD 





Marine de 
New York 
Navy Yard was a scene of unusual ac 
tivity and confusion 


usually serene 


| T WAS MARCH, 1899, and the 
tachment at the 


Grizzled, mus 
tached Marines of all ranks clustered 
around a posted on the wall 
outside the Sergeant Major's office, and 
the entire Marine barracks buzzed with 


notice 


the drone of expectant and excited 


voices. The group of Marines sur 
rounding the notice grew larger as word 
spread through the Navy Yard and all 
hands came to read for themselves that 
the Corps was organizing a battalion 
for duty in the Philippine Islands. Not 
a shipboard detachment as in the past 
but a unit to be based at Cavite under 
Admiral Dewey 

To the Marines who read the notice 
and sought transfers to the new bat 
talion, its formation bore little or no 
historical significance. But to the 123 
year-old United States Marine 
A new mission 


Corps 
it was a red-letter day 
was being assigned the Corps—that of 
garrison duty in a foreign land A 
mission which was to reach its ful 
fillment a half-century later, when 
in addition to serving aboard all major 
ships of the United States Fleet, Amer 
stationed on 


ican Marines would be 


every continent and in almost every 
country of the world 
Today 


their watches in 73 countries, including 


Marine embassy guards stand 
France, England, Spain and Germany, 
and behind the iron curtains of Russia, 
Poland and Hungary. Larger detach 
ments Africa, Asia, South 
America and on numerous islands of 
the Atlantic and Pacific. The First 
Marine Division and the First Marine 
Aircraft Wing fought in Korea from 
August 7, 1950, until July 27, 1953, and 


serve in 


In 178 years, the Corps’ job has grown 


from guarding six ships to duty on land, 


sea and air in every corner of the globe 


by MSgt. Steven Marcus 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


recently the Third Marine Division was 
transferred to the Orient for duty in 
Japan. A battalion of Marines from 
the Second Division, attached to the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, is 
participating in amphibious exercises 
with troops of other United Nations 

planet called Earth 
revolves on its axis and makes the 


Today, as the 


daily change from light to darkness, 
somewhere the sun shines on a portion 
of that earth where the American Flag 
flies—and where United States Marines 
serve. But this situation has not always 
From a humble beginning 178 
years ago, the Marine Corps has ex 
panded in size and mission for two 


existed 


major reasons: the ability to serve— 
and serve well—the needs of a fast 
growing nation, and a knack of meet 
ing each new military challenge with 
resounding success 

The history and development of the 
United States Marine 
military organizations, is heavily in- 
fluenced by the geographic and eco 
nomic factors of the mother country 
It was with cool logic that Genghis 


Corps, as all 


Wy 


Khan chose the hardy Mongol ponies 
as a means of transportation in his 
sweep over the plains of Central Asia, 
and just as logical for the Romans to 
fight on foot in the 
valleys of Italy. It was also simple 
geography that led Britain to funnel 
its resources and energies toward ships 
and domination of the seas. The 
British Islands were far from self-suffi 
cient, and the 
school solution to easy access to the 
world’s wealth. British naval 
served a dual purpose in those 
days: it stood as a formidable wall 
of defense in time of war, and in peace 


mountains and 


ocean routes were the 


power 
early 


sailed far and wide in the 
of British traders. 

The early American colonists carried 
with them this English doctrine of sea 
domination, for in the early stages of 
development, the Colonies were similar 
to a series of small islands, set apart 
on dry land. Travel through the un 
charted American wilderness was peril 
ous, and existing roads little more than 
faintly-marked wagon ruts. Commerce 
between the cities and hamlets of the 


protection 








Colonies was carried on almost entirely 
by ship, and even passengers and goods 
from New York to Philadelphia sailed 
on the 
Eastward 


coastal route 

from the Colonies, the 
broad Atlantic stretched for thousands 
of miles, and to the south and 
wilderness through 


north 
west lay a _ solid 
which no attacking army could pass 
Colonies could come 


only from the ocean, and it was natural 


Danger for the 
that American plans—for both peac« 


and war—were centered on the broad 
expanses of the Atlantic 

One of the first American leaders to 
importance of sea power 
His profound 


belief in the importance of naval forces 


recognize the 
was George Washington 


was displayed in 1775, when as com 
mander of Colonial forces in the war 
against England, he instigated steps for 
the creation of a Navy and a corps of 
Marines. On November 10th of that 
year, Congress authorized the raising 
of two battalions of Continental Ma 
with the they 
be “good seamen or so acquainted with 


rines stipulation that 
maritime affairs as to be able to serve 
to advantage at sea.” Although earlier 
records have shown that American Ma 
rines Benedict Arnold's 
fleet on Lake Champlain, November 10 
birthday 
of the Corps, and has been so observed 
officially since 1921 

The first American fleet did not roam 
but fought 

swooping 


served with 


has been designated as the 


the sea lanes seeking battle, 
a commando-type warfare, 
down on English ships and capturing 
the supplies so desperately needed by 
British troops fighting in the New 
World. In the accomplishment of this 


mission, Marines served as sharpshoot 


ers high in the rigging of the ships, 
and when the embattled craft came 
alongside and were bound together 


Marines 


which 


supplied the bayonet 
ended the en 


other 
charge usually 
gagement 

The first landing operation for Amer 
ican Marines came in March, 1776 
when word reached Philadelphia that 
the British had a large store of powder 
and military supplies at New Provi 
dence in the Bahamas. Captain Samuel 
Nicholas, Marines and 50 
Sailors, landed at New Providence and 
of the 

This was 


with 220 


accomplished the capture town 


without a single casualty 


one of the most successful landing 
Revolutionary War 
and was perhaps a brief preview of the 


Corps history 


operations of the 


proud pages of Marine 
yet to be written 

In the early 1800s, the United States 
entered a period of peace, prosperity 
and rapid expansion. European nations 
were clamoring for American food, and 
the production of cotton had become a 
major industry of the South. Seaports 
built overnight, but 


were almost 
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During the 19th century, the Corps answered many calls for aid from 
the missionaries, businessmen and scientists of China, Haiti and Japan 


wharves still sagged under the enorm 
ous loads of products awaiting trans 
portation to foreign markets. American 
shipbuilding boomed, and within a few 
years, the American merchant fleet was 
considered by many to be second only 
to that of Great Britain 

The protection and security of this 
tremendous merchant fleet became the 
task of the Navy and Marine Corps 
Now the Naval 


be required to operate on an extensive 


establishment would 


scale and police a large segment of the 
Naval fleets carrying detach 
dispatched to 


world 
ments of Marines were 
far distant points of the world—the 
West Indies, Africa, South America 
the South Seas, the Mediterranean and 
the Far East 

During the 
Corps answered many calls for aid from 
businessmen, ___ travelers 
Haiti, Japan 
faraway countries 


following century, the 
missionaries, 
and scientists, in China 
Tripoli and other 
Action in these cases followed a general 
pattern. The Marine detachments from 
one or two Naval vessels were landed 
at the scene of the trouble. During this 


period the Marine Corps laid the foun 





dation for a reputation which was to 
unabated through the 
The ability to meet all emergencies and 
situations with skill and endless energy, 
was soon to earn the admiration of 


continue years 


the world 

It was during this phase of its his 
tory that the Marine Corps attracted 
the favorable attention of the Ameri 
can public. Its more than 100 landings 
on foreign soil without a single am 
bush or defeat to blemish a magnificent 
record, victory over the Barbary Cor 
sairs in Tripoli, and the 
with which the Marines quelled domes 
tic disturbances attracted the press as 


promptness 


each new emergency arose 
In 1836 a new mission was assigned 
1798 


had passed an act providing that when 


the busy Corps Congress, in 
its services were needed for land oper 
ations, the Corps could be detached by 
Presidential order for duty with the 
Army. Such an occasion arose afte 
the annexation of the Florida territory 
Settlers poured into what had formerly 
been Indian hunting grounds and the 
Creeks and Cherokees went 
United States 
TURN PAGE 
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Seminoles, 


on the warpath. The 
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AROUND THE WORLD (cont.) 


lacked sufficient troops in the Eastern 


country and the situation 
was serious. The Marine Commandant 
Colonel Archibald Henderson, 
teered the Corps and 


every available 


area of the 


volun 
services of the 
Marine was mustered 
as quickly as possible to end the up 
rising. Although the total strength of 
the Corps at the time was only 1300 
many of whom were 
aboard Navy, Colonel 
Henderson was able to assemble 700 


officers and men 
ships of the 
days by 


men within a few stripping 


Navy 


yards and even closing Marine 


Washington 
the Com 
field as com 


Corps Headquarters in 


To complete the process, 
mandant went into the 
manding officer of Marine forces, and 


literally, the entire Corps was off to 


the Indian War 

In later years, the Corps’ ability to 
became an accepted 
procedure War 


ended, the Corps emerged as a definite 


mobilize rapidly 


Even as the Indian 
part of America’s national defense. In 
the subsequent war with Mexico, the 
Marine 
the Army for duty 


Corps was again attached to 


As the 19th Century drew to a close, 
the United States was firmly established 
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as a power in the world of nations 
American territory extended from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Mexican to the Canadian borders. The 
war between the States had permanent 
ly united the country, and the U.S 
had become a major power of the 
Western Hemisphere 

Now that the United States had en 
tered a new phase of world responsibil 
ity, and under the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Marine Corps was assigned a new mis 
sion of large-scale occupation of 
neighboring countries torn by revolu 
tion and disorder. This Latin-American 
intervention brought an unprecedented 
call on Marine Corps services, and at 
two-thirds of the 
expeditionary 


times, Corps was 

duty ofr 
This newest 
establishment 
stations in Latin-America 


Marines for more 


serving on 
aboard ships of the Navy 
mission, which saw the 
of foreign 
was to occupy the 
than 20 
forerunners of the 
Gradually additional 
established in other parts of the world, 
and many of them maintained through 
two World Wars and on through the 
present day 

The Spanish-American 


years, and was one of the 
Corps 
stations were 


modern 


War 


played 


an important part in the further devel 
opment of the Corps as an international 
When Congress ordered mobiliza- 
tion for the war with Spain, a battalion 


force 


of Marines was organized with such 
dispatch that they arrived in Cuban 
12 days before the first 
Army transport. Among this bat- 
talion's officers and men were Cap- 
tain George F. Elliott, later to become 
Commandant of the Marine Corps; 
Lieutenant W. C. Neville, who during 
World War I commanded the Marine 
Brigade in France and later became 
Commandant of the Corps; Lieutenant 
Smedley Butler, destined to become one 
of the most colorful and controversial 


waters a full 


Major 
Dan 


figures of the Corps; Sergeant 
John Quick and First Sergeant 
Daly. 

The battalion’s early arrival in the 
war zone helped to make it a favorite 
with the American war correspondents 
at the scene; for the first 12 days of the 
campaign the attention of the American 
public was focused on the Marines 
The battalion made the first landing 
on Cuban soil; raised the first Ameri 
can Flag on Cuban territory; fought the 
first action against Spanish forces; and 
won the first victory of the war. As 
a result of the resounding triumphs, in 
the Spring of 1899 the strength of the 
Corps was raised to 6000, and its scope 
of operations and size expanded stead 
ily from that time 

Now as the Corps moved into the 
20th Century—125 after its 
founding—it was firmly established as 


years 
a Corps of trouble shooters, and its 
newest mission was slowly taking form 
The day of the sailing vessel was gone 
and the 
increased the 
The term “advanced 
coming an important 
military circles, since it had become all 


advent of steam had greatly 
Navy 


bases” was be- 


problems of the 
factor in some 


too apparent that regardless of the 


mode of warfare or operation, on land 
sea, or under the sea 
supply and repair were a necessity. As 
the scope of American influence began 
to reach the far corners of the world, 
bases within the continental limits of 
the U.S. would not answer the purpose 
or eliminate the problem 

The first Marine Corps overseas gar 
rison was established at Cavite in the 
Philippines at the request of Admiral 
Dewey in 1899. Here a battalion of 15 
officers and 260 enlisted men took up 
duties at the Naval Station, a task 
which was shortly extended to cover 
other posts within thé island group 

Additional garrison forces were estab- 


bases for re 





W. C. Neville 


lished at Havana, Cuba; San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; and at Guam in the Mari- 
China 
reached a climax with the Boxer Rebel 
lion, and an force in 
cluding a regiment of Marines fought 
a three-month until order 
was restored and security established 


anas_ Islands Disorders in 


international 
campaign 


for foreign nationals 

In the years prior to World War I 
the Corps operations in 
Latin-American Consider 
able years wer Nicaragua 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, where the 
experience in 


continued 
countries 
spent in 
valuable 


Corps gained 


warfare, diplomacy and civil 


More foreign stations were 


jungle 
government 
added at 
Pearl Harbor and Midway Island; ke 


Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
guards were established at 
Peking, China, and Seoul, Korea 

The Corps was now well established 
Pacific and the 


gation 


in Latin-America, the 
Far East, and the increased foreign and 
continental commitments had brought 
its strength to more than 10,000 on the 
eve of World War I 

With the First World War, the 
Corps again served with the Army, this 
time in France Two regiments—the 
Fifth and Sixth—were activated, and 
incorporated into the Fourth Marin 
Brigade of the Second Division of the 
A.E.F. The Brigade became one of the 
most famed military units of the world 
following the actions at Belleau Wood, 
Soissons, St. Mihiel, Mont Blanc and 
the Meuse-Argonne. Once again sound 
training and years of experience paid 
fat dividends as victories made “Ma 


rine,” “Leatherneck” and “Devil-dog” 
household words in the United States 
and allied countries 

The years following World War I 
proved to be some of the most impor 
tant of the Marine 
units continued to serve in garrison and 


Corps’ existence 
occupation duty in China, Nicaragua 
and Haiti, but the Corps at home had 
turned to other matters 

The Marine Corps, at its headquar 
ters in Washington and at the Marine 
base at Quantico, had begun an ex 
amphibious tactics 
East Coast and 


tensive study of 
and warfare. In 1921 
West Coast Expeditionary Forces wer 
Marine Corps School 


was established at Quantico to study 


formed, and a 


and analyze amphibious operations and 
Marine 


present-day 


fleet maneuvers. The Corps 


was moving toward its 
specialty—amphibious warfare 


A unique situation existed in the 
Pacific after the conclusion and sign 


ing of World War I treaties 


thing, the U.S. was in a far worse mili 


If any 


tary position than it had been before 
Under the 
Pacific Islands belonging 


the war final settlement 
many of the 
to Germany were mandated to Japan 
who now controlled strategic bases in 
the Marianas, Carolines and Marshalls 
The US. still 


Guam and the 


bases at 
but Japa 


maintained 
Philippines 
nese-controlled islands along the route 
could seriously jeopardize the American 
position in the Pacific 
Few American military minds felt 
any qualms over the situation in the 
Pacific Marine 


Only one Lieutenant 


Dan Daly 


Colonel Earl H. Ellis, foretold then 
what it took almost 20 years for many 
others to deduce. Col. Ellis, one of 
the most brilliant staff officers of the 
Corps, had funneled all of his energies 
into the 
the Pacific, and had worked out in de 
tail a plan outlining general strategy 
and listing Japanese-held bases which 
would be necessary to the U.S. in the 
event of war with the Japanese Empire 

In 1921, Col. Ellis 


problem of a future war in 


presented his 
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By end of War Il, Marine pilots had proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that close air 
support was an important part of the Marine 
team and a prime link in amphibious warfare 





prophetic findings to the Marine Corps, 
and they were accepted as a basis for 
future planning of Pacific strategy. In 
an attempt to further elaborate details 
of his plan, Col. Ellis started out to 
visit several of the Japanese-mandated 
islands, despite the fact that Japan had 
made it most clear that foreigners were 
not welcome. His mysterious death on 
the island of Palau closed the chapter 
Corps’ most competent 
military minds whose uncanny pre- 
dictions for the future became a reality 
21 years later. 

Through the 


on one of the 


1920s and into the early 


‘30s the Corps continued its study and 
development of amphibious tactics and 


Units and were 


loading and un- 


equipment. 
tailored to facilitate 
loading aboard ships; landing craft 
were designed for the ship-to-shor« 
transfers, and the new-fangled ‘“combat- 
loading” fundamentals slowly began to 
take shape. By 1933 the Marine Corps 
was ready for a highly significant step 
in its history—the redesignation of ex 
isting expeditionary forces as the Fleet 
Marine Force. The FMF setup caused 
the Corps, at times, to be hard 
pressed in the personnel department 
but the new never suffered 
under a serious lag. And its success 
can be found in the now historic battle 
reports ranging from the Guadalcanal 
campaign through to the last Kamikaze 
stands on Okinawa 

No summary of the development of 
the Marine Corps, from its simple be 
ginning to the complex world-encom- 
passing organization it represents today, 
would be complete without a glimps« 
into the development of Marine avia 
tion. 

Marine aviation dates from May 22 
1912, when a Marine flying enthusiast 
Lieutenant Alfred A. Cunningham, was 
assigned to aviation training. Military 
aviation had made little progress in 
its early years, and the outbreak of 
World War I found the Marine Corps 
with 7 pilots and 43 enlisted men. To 
deny the Germans the Azores as a sub- 
marine refueling base, the First Marine 


weapons 


program 


Acronautical Company was sent there, 
and flew a full schedule over the con- 
voy lanes until the end of the war. 
Flying the primitive craft of that era 
called for the utmost in skill and in- 
stinct. A letter from the commanding 
officer of the Azores detachment to the 
Commandant cited one of the pilots for 
flights in weather without 
“radio, pigeons or Very pistols.” 

As all military buildups 
in World War I, Marine aviation grew 
rapidly. From 7 pilots and 43 enlisted 
men at the beginning of the war, the 
roster grew to almost 2500 officers and 
of the Armistice. In 
France, the Marines served with the 
Northern Bombing Group, dropping 
about 15 tons of bombs, and downing 
somewhere between 6 and 12 enemy air- 
craft. 

Between World Wars, growth and 
progress of Marine aviation closely 
paralleled that of Marine ground units 
Air units Santo Domingo, 


inclement 


personne l 


men at the time 


served in 


Guam and China 
Fleet Ma 


important 


Haiti 

The development of the 
brought two 
Marine air arm. Ma 
rine aviation under the head of its own 
director became an independent division 
within the Corps, and Marine aviators 
were assigned duty aboard Navy car 


Nicaragua 


rine Force 
changes to the 


riers 

World War II found Marine ait 
with about 4000 personnel. By January, 
1945, more than 125,000 Marines were 
serving with five Marine Aircraft 
Wings, and had amassed a total of 
2344 enemy aircraft downed and had 
flown tens of thousands of bombing 
and close support missions. As the war 
ended, Marine air had proved beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that it was an 
important part of the Marine team, 
and a prime factor in the waging of 
amphibious warfare 

The subsequent war in Korea en- 
abled Marine aviation to develop the 
art of close air support to a nearer 


degree of perfection than had ever be 
fore been approached in military avia 
tion. 

The constant desire for military per- 
fection did not falter within the Corps 
with the end of World War II. The 
development of atomic energy as the 
newest weapon of modern warfare has 
brought the Marine Corps two major 
atomic cxercises at the Atomic Energy 
Commission's proving grounds, and a 
standardized course in atomic training 
for troops. The advent of the helicopter 
and vertical envelopment tactics have 
enabled the Corps to perfect these new 
techniques on the final proving grounds 
—the battlefields of Korea. A_ cold 
weather training camp has been estab 
lished high in the snow-covered Cali 
fornia mountains, and the elements of 
desert warfare are now a training 
schedule standard. And at Quantico, 
the equipment board continues its 
never-ending search for new and better 
arms and equipment 


Now on November 10, 1953, the 
Corps looks to the future. For 178 
years it has served a nation which has 
grown from a small dot in the un 
charted wilderness of a new continent 
to become one of the most productive 
powers on the face of the earth. And 
in that 178 years, the responsibility of 
the Corps has expanded from the guard 
ing of the six ships of the Colonies, to 
service on the land, sea and air of every 
world—and its globe 
a symbol of 


continent of the 
and anchor has become 
democracy and justice wherever it has 
been encountered 

What the future holds for this un 
easy world no one can foretell. If past 
performance is any indication of future 
events, the Marine Corps will be ready 
And if wagers could be placed on the 
future as easily as one places them on 
a horse race, it’s a certainty that all 
of America would be lined up before 
a betting window marked “Marine 
Corps—to win.’ END 
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Today, United States Marines pull duty 


at posts and stations all over the world 


ANCHORS 
AROUND THE 


by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


OR CENTURIES, Englishmen 
have proudly stated that 
the sun never goes down 

British Empire. This same 

applied to the posts 

and stations of the United States Ma 

rine Corps; the “travel” implied by 

recruiting sergeants isn't bilgewater 
Awhile back, maps were divided into 

24 time Today, Marines are on 

duty in nearly all of these belts 

When it's seven o'clock in the morning 

to troops stationed along the Atlantic 

seacoast, it’s nine a.m. for the security 
guard in Rio de Janeiro; noontime at 
the detachments spread throughout 

Western Europe and three in the after 

Iron Curtain in Mos 

cow where Marines are posted 

When dusk settles on Parris Island, 

Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point in 

the Carolinas, dawn is breaking over 

Karachi, Bombay, Rangoon and Bang- 

kok—Marines pull duty at all of these 

faraway places. The sun will have 
been up for a couple of hours or more 
in Singapore, Manila, Pusan and in 

Japan while East Coast green-clads 

are pounding their ears. By that time, 

Marines on Guam and Midway have 

put a sizeable dent in their chores. 

When it's one p.m. in Adak and Kodiak, 

Alaska, Marines at Pendleton and San 

Diego are wondering if the loot in their 


F 


on the 
phrase can be 


zones 
time 


noon behind the 
seven 
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pockets will stand the next liberty call. 

The source of constant energy which 
keeps the sun shining on the globe and 
anchor outposts around the earth is 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. Decisions 
formulated at this “Post No. 1” usually 
affect individuals and organizations 
throughout the Corps 

HQMC is the top level for Marines, 
one reason why a three-year tour of 
duty there is without a parallel at other 
Work is exacting but not with- 
out recompense Personnel returning 
to the field or to other posts when 
their time at Headquarters is up take 
with them an inside picture of how the 
heart of the organization keeps the 
whole Corps alive. 

Should your name, rank and serial 
number appear on a Marine Corps 
Special Order transferring you to “Hq. 
Bn., HQMC, Washington, D.C.,” don't 
be fooled. Headquarters has been lo- 
cated across the Potomac River in 
Virginia since November, 1941, but 
people still try to report in at the 
Marine Barracks at 8th and Eye streets 
or at the Naval Gun Factory. (One 
Marine, who arrived in the Nation's 
Capital by train, insisted vehemently 
that the taxi driver take him to Corps 
Headquarters at 8th and Eye. The 
cabbie had to shanghai him into the 
vehicle for the $1.25 jaunt to Hender- 


bases 


GLOBE 


son Hall.) The “Washington, D.C.,” is 
strictly for the mailman, although 
Headquarters was situated in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia for 141 years 
Today, General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
Jr., Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and his staff operate from the Navy 
Department’s eight-winged Arlington 
Annex, opposite the south end of Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, just two 
cleverleafs and a mile up the hill from 
the Pentagon. In local military lan- 
guage, it’s known as Navy Annex; 
troops closer to the scene refer to it 
simply as, “Across the street,” an 
appelation derived from its cater- 
cornered location to Henderson Hall 
the living quarters for those barracks 
bachelors who help man the depart- 
ments, divisions, branches, sections, 

units and teams of Headquarters. 
Temporary barracks were raised on 
a knoll west of the National Cemetery 
in 1943 and the post named in honor 
of a famous former Commandant, 
Brigadier General Archibald Henderson 
During War II, it was an all-Women 
Reserves post but currently houses 
Headquarters Battalion—and a curious 
situation. Officer (more than 500 com 
missioned Marines are carried on the 
rolls) and enlisted personnel on duty 
at Headquarters are attached to the 
battalion, but hundreds of them are 
TURN PAGE 
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Photo bu MSat. James Gallowa Photo by MSgt. John J. Connolly 
Off- duty half of Marine Detachment, U.S. Naval Activities, London, Marine security guard at Bonn, 
forms in front of the converted apartments which serve as barracks Germany, briefs local watchman 





Photo by MSaet. John J. Connolly 


Marines furnish security for the North Atlantic Treaty a at 


Naples. Guard and Italian policeman render courtesy to 


ANCHORS (cont.) 


Single enlisted 
men arriving 
families draw 


never seen on the post 
personnel and married 
for duty without their 
sack space at the “Hall” but more than 
half of the Marines stationed there 
are married; they live ashore and work 
at the Annex. About the only 
they appear on the compound is during 
the weekly inspection and training 
periods, although Staff NCOs have deen 
post in 


time 


numbers 
their luxurious new club 
opened on August 1, 1952. Women 
Marines on board the station numbered 
nearly 2000 at the height of the Pacific 
war. Now they occupy only one bar 
racks. Distaff NCOs have taken up 
diggings in the former Women Officers’ 
quarters. A face-lifting coat of white 
paint has given the area that 
look peculiar to Marine stations every- 


seen on increasing 


ever since 


sharp 


where 
Work at 
Henderson 
ward the 
and mingle 


Headquarters begins when 
Hall Marines step off to- 
Annex shortly before 0800 
with commuting Marines 
and Civil Service workers headed for 
the same destination. The pace is brisk 
but eyes are always peeled to avoid 
which sometimes bend 
islands in a rush to 
land a premium parking place. Inside 
the four-storied Annex, the human 
traffic veers off to its respective offices 


automobiles 
around traffic 


The day's results may mean a change 
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reek officer 


in Marine Corps policy. Finished 
projects, although they are always in 
the best interest of the Corps, usually 
identified by the remark, “This 
ought to shake those people up.” 

The activities of Headquarters re- 
quire four wings in the Navy Annex. 
This space is divided up between the 
Offices of the Commandant, the Person- 
nel Department and the Supply Depart- 
ment. A further breakdown will show 
11 divisions which mesh like gears 
in a well-balanced timepiece. The Of- 
fices of the Commandant include the 
staff sections for all but Supply and 


can be 


branches 

Personnel probably covers the widest 
field. Discipline, civil 
casualties, recreation, welfare, morale, 
post exchanges, family allowances, leg- 
personal iden- 


Personnel 


readjustment, 


islation, target practice, 
tification and postal affairs all fall to 
its jurisdiction. The division also de- 
tails, assigns, classifies and promotes, 
separates, (in the 
case of officers only) and retires of- 
ficers and enlisted Marines 

When the Enlisted Detail Section 
settles down to work in the morning, 
Marines somewhere can start packing 
their seabags. This unit probably gives 
more attention to the individual trooper 
than any other outfit in the Corps. All 
men in the top three paygrades are 
personally accounted for on its huge 
records, and transferred by qualifica- 
tions exhibited in the past. In some 
Marines with certain MOSs 


are slated for assignments by name 


reduces, procures 


cases 


* 
Photo by MSgt. John J. Connolly 
At the Panama Canal, a Marine 
sentry maintains careful vigilance 


before they complete boot camp. It 
is a keeping-round-pegs-out-of-square- 
holes-type job. 

The “G” Divisions (G-1, -2, -3, -4) 
at Headquarters are largely responsible 
for what happens to the Corps today 
and tomorrow. Their combined efforts 
produce personnel, intelligence, 
tions, supply, training and equipment 
blueprints for the rest of the Corps 
to follow. 

A large number of offices can fit into 
four wings of a four-deck structure: 
desk-bound Marines and civilians “in 
Washington” deal with every phase 
of the Corps’ mission, from administra- 
tion to public information and Reserves 
Even the liberty hounds’ nemesis—big 
time inspections— are part of the Head- 
quarters SOP. The Inspector General 
and his staff can render specific in- 
vestigations or reports whenever the 
Commandant gives the word 

Despite the amount of 
cupied by HQMC at the Annex, there 
isn't room for flyers and 
others assigned to the Division of Avia- 
tion are holed up at the Pentagon 
(The two remaining divisions—Fiscal 
and Policy Analysis—are located at 
Headquarters proper.) 

But perhaps the most envied Marines 
at Headquarters are those men whose 
record books are filed away in the gray 
cabinets of Headquarters Battalion's 
“F" Company. They are the men who 
have drawn duty with the State De- 
partment overseas. While their brethren 
at Quantico and Guantanamo Bay, 


opera- 


space oc- 


everyone; 





Photo by SSot. Lealie Smith 
Inspections become habit with Marines on garrison duty. The Marine 
Detachment at Sangley Point in the Philippines gets a daily once-over 


Photo by MSat. Jamea Gallowa 
Marines at the U.S. Fleet Activities in Yokosuka, Japan, pull jeep 
patrol in town. Liberty hound finds he can't wear boondockers ashore 


Cuba, must be content with less glam 
orous assignments, these Marines are 
on duty at 85 posts in 72 countries 
What Marine wouldn't trade places 
with a blue-clad security specialist 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, one of the 
Western Hemisphere’'s most modern 
cities? Sure, ‘n'twould be a foin thing 
for a lad of Irish dayscent to be 
stayshunned in Erin for a coople o’ 
years. It’s possible—there is a Marine 
Security Guard in Dublin 

Across the Irish Sea lies England, 
and the Marine Security Guard at 


the American Embassy in London 
Actually there are two separate Ma 
rine units in the British capital: the 
Embassy Guard, and the Marine De 
tachment assigned to the U.S. Naval 
Activities in London. Although opera 
tionally controlled by the Department 
of State, these Embassy Marines come 
under the administrative responsibility 
of the London Detachment. The two 
units work closely and their duties 
are somewhat akin Strict security 
is demanded constantly, plus equal por 
tions of courtesy, discipline and diplo 
macy. Razor-like appearance is another 

requisite 
It is a matter of pride to these Ma 
rines that they can spot so many of 
the officers who come aboard in civilian 
clothes. A snappy salute follows th« 
uncanny recognition—so quickly that 
officers have been known to do a 
double-take. During the day, the task 
is primarily one familiar to gate 
watchers at installations everywhere 
They check identification papers and 
the persons carrying them. But when 
on State Department duty, the job 
TURN PAGE 


Photo bu MSat. Frank } 
Brother, it's cold outside—but 
ice or snow have little bearing 
on rifle inspection. Gloves are 
no handicap to men in Alaska 
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ANCHORS (cont.) 


, 


calls for the utmost tactfulness. Thers 
is NO Margin of error 

Extra precautions are taken at night 
All doors desks 
cabinets classified matter 
triple checked 
guard is 


1800 to 


offices safes, file 
containing 
and ever clevators are 


checked 
split into two reliefs for the 


then again The 


1900 duty Vigilance is never relaxed 
A converted apartment house serves 
the Detachment as living quarters, with 
men billeted comfortably two or four 
to a room. Gumbeaters would probably 
classify the lack of showers as a draw 
back, but Marines on duty there find 
the accommodations more than satis 
factory 

To most Marines, a tour of London 
travel 
their 
States 


duty by itself would suffice for 
but these men pay no heed to 
windfall. Courier flights to the 


or “short” hops to the Continent are 
sometimes part of a day's routine 
The US France 


is America’s 


Embassy in Paris 
largest diplomatic out 
post. Consequently, more Marines find 


employment in the Security Guard 
there than at any other U.S. Embassy 
Security in Paris is shift-work; thre« 
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Photo by MSgt. John J. Connolly 
Marine stationed at Port Lyautey, French Morocco, supervises Arab 
guard who checks native workers entering and leaving the Naval base 


eight-hour watches keep men on duty 
at all Methods of 
classified papers from the eyes of un 


times keeping 
authorized persons is pretty much the 
same throughout the diplomatic world 
When documents 
dated, it’s common practice to 
them. The Marines do 
Hundreds of 
out of the Embassy daily 


have become out 


burn 
people shuttle in and 
During day 
light hours, Marines are not required 
to check the visitors, but after six p.m 
business within 


all persons claiming 


must log in with the sentry. It's im 
possible to get into the Embassy with 
out being seen by at least one Marine 
on watch 

Paris Marines must fend for them 
selves when it comes to finding a place 
seabags. No barracks 


to park their 


or converted apartment houses are 
Some Marines take to rent- 
ing a furnished room—with a bath— 
Rent for a dwelling 
of this type runs to about 15,000 francs 

$45.00 in month. A 
few Marines have been known to go the 
limit on housing and rent entire houses 
for their own use although the 


is a monetary undertaking of consider- 


available 
in private homes 


greenbacks—a 


lease 


able size 
Relief 


duty is sometimes humorous 


from the fegular grind of 


oftimes 


Photo by MSat. James Galloway 
Marine sentry scans airfield at 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaiian Islands 


During the 
when hundreds of Americans flock to 


pathetic tourist season 
Paris, sentries have a hard time keeping 
a straight face, even when answering 
a telephone call. It is not uncommon 
for a woman traveler who has just 
arrived in Paris to report that her 
husband has disappeared, and what is 
the American Embassy 
about it? Marines usually inform the 
distraught wife that her “lost”’ 
will turn up 

Less laughable are the 
flabbergasted-type people who have had 
their pockets picked by light-fingered 
When they discover.the theft 
but very 


going to do 


husband 
They always do 
tales of the 


artists 
they beeline for the Embassy 
little 


time 


if anything, can be done by that 


Marines are urged to take advantags 
of the unlimited 
offered by 
boundaries are open to Americans. On 
Marines 
may turn up in Germany 
Sweden, Italy or any other land whose 
their 


travel opportunities 


nearby countries whose 


leave, Security from Paris 


Denmark 
customs and 


people appeal to 





Photo by TSot. Jack Slockbowe Photo by MSot. John J. Connoll; 
Marines afloat represent the ultimate in meticulous Bermuda is one of the many lend-lease installations. 
appearance. Sea duty is a tradition with the Corps Marine Barracks utilizes Navy jeeps for patrolling 


interest. Paris, though, can be a dif sion on rotating duty in the Mediter 
ficult city to leave ranean Sea. One at a time, reinforced 
When the locale changes, it does not battalions of the Second Divvy sail 
necessarily mean that the duty will into the almost land-locked waters 
be different, too. The mission of the where slave galleys once roamed in 
Marine Embassy Guard in Rome dupli search of new conquests. It’s a com 
cates the performance of units in Paris bination good will and training cruise, 
and London—full time security To with enough emphasis on training to 
Marines stationed in the Eternal City prevent it from being a _ sightsecing 
this is understood to mean 24 hours a jaunt Battalion Landing Teams hit 
day of reception desks, roving patrols the beaches at Malta, Crete and Sar 
throughout the Embassy property and dinia through the courtesy of the gov 
code room watches. These men have erning authorities Details usually 
been praised as one of the most strik spend five or six months afloat or in 
ing Security Detachments in the entire port before ending the round trip at 
State Department set-up. It is not Morehead City, N.C., but one group 
an idle compliment. When on duty there in June of 1950 steamed through nearly every country of Western Europe 
they are the ultimate in alertness the Suez Canal in an emergency run and parts of Asia. The number of 
One of the Corps’ newest overseas to Korea Marines at each post depends on the 
establishments is located further down Afloat, time is spent in inspections size of the American Embassy. The size 
the Italian coast at Naples where four shipboard guard duty and the never of the Embassy is governed by the 
officers and 122 Marines fill the T/O ending chow lines familiar to all size and importance of the country 
allotment of Headquarters, Support Marines who have ridden Naval tran: Diplomatic stations in Spain, Norway 
Activities. It seems there is no way ports. When riding at anchor in som Sweden, Denmark and the Low Coun 
of escaping the duties of internal secur foreign port, troops aren't free to come tries, as well as in several Iron Cur 
ity; Marines at Naples furnish it for and go at leisure Liberty is on a tain countries maintain billets for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza rotating basis, with gangway watche: security conscious Marines 
tion mission there and double as cere and shore patrols to occupy the on Uniform of the day is sometimes 
monial and honor guards whenever duty days. Each stop—there are usually dictated by the degree of amity pre 
formal occasions aris¢ more than a dozen—is the tip-off to an valent in a particular country. Marine: 
Women Marines have been getting orientation lecture at Athens, Greece, always exhibit a 
around a bit lately Four of them While in the Med, the units are meticulous appearance in the familiar 
volunteered for—and got—duty at attached to the U.S. Sixth Fleet. Be blue dress uniforms. But in Moscow 
Naples; they are members of the first fore returning to Camp Lejeune, ships where relations may be described as 
contingent of Women Marines to se¢ stand by until the next battalion ar tense, the seven Marines attached to 
service in Europe. They hold secre rives; each detail must be properly Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen’s staff 
tarial billets at the Headquarters of relieved wear civilian clothes at all times. No 
Allied Forces in Southern Europe, a But most of the duty stations in where is the mission of providing s« 
NATO command the Old World are those of the Ds curity accomplished to such a high 
Naples is a port of call for thos partment of State U.S. Embassies degree as it is in the strange and 
members of the Second Marine Divi are scattered throughout the world, in foreboding (continued on page 89) 
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HEN MARINES SING 
“From the Halls of Mont 
the of 


ezuma to Shores 
Tripoli,” it is no idle boast. All over the 
world, from the American Revolution to 
the recent conflict in Korea, they have 
fought in ev'ry clime and place.” A 
brief chronology of their diversified and 
sometimes unusual activities for the 
past 178 years would fill many volumes 
Perhaps Rudyard Kipling had U.S 
Marines in mind when he penned this 
tribute to the Royal Marines of Great 
Britain: “For thers 
top o' the earth the beggar don't know 


isn't a job on the 
nor do.” At any rate, versatility has 
been the traditional by-word of the U.S 
Marines throughout their long and gal 
lant history 
The Marine 
what, beyond its routine duties, the fu 
ture may call upon it to do. But the 
chances are it will be something it has 
world 


Corps seldom knows 


done before, somewhere in the 
For example, a special duty assigned 
the Marines during the recent conflict in 
Korea, as a “Rescue Task Force” for 
the United Nations Truce Team, has 
been referred to as “unique.”’ Commenc- 
ing on June 15, 1952, a reinforced rifle 
company, including tank and artillery 
support, from the Marine regiment oc- 
cupying the sector of the First Marine 
Division's front covering the Panmun- 
jom road, rendezvoused near Panmun- 
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jom each time the Truce Teams were 
in session. The mission of this special 
task force was to move in quickly upon 
receipt of the prearranged signal “Need 
Aid” and United Nations 
delegation to safety. Unique? Not at 
all. Back in 1927 and 1928 during hos- 
tilities in China, Brigadier General 
Smedley D. Butler's Marines at Tient- 
organized and trained for a 
similar mission: a quick dash to Peip- 
ing and removal of American Legation 
officials to Tientsin, where they could 
be afforded better protection or evacu 


move the 


Sin were 


ated by ship 

Aside 
have played in every war in which our 
country has been engaged, Marines have 
performed virtually every kind of so- 
called peacetime mission from chasing 


from the important part they 


seal poachers in the Bering Sea to serv 

ing as confidential couriers in Europe 

They have afforded protection to Amer- 
ican citizens in strife-torn corners of 
the world, aided civil authorities in re 

storing and guarded the U.S 
Mails against organized banditry. In 
many other countries 
when floods, fires, earthquakes and 
other disasters have brought death and 
destruction, they have been promptly 
on the scene, rescuing the injured, feed- 
ing the hungry and guarding the prop- 
erty of citizens against the threat of 
plunder. At other times 


order, 


our own and 


looting and 


by Joel D. Thacker 


they have performed such unique mis- 
sions aS suppressing a mutiny on a 
Siamese warship or making food drops 
to an isolated French unit during 
World War I. 

Although the memory of names, dates 
and other details connected with many 
of these activities of early Marines have 
faded down the dimming corridors of 
time, modern Marines are still adding 
to their rich inheritance of word-of- 
mouth history and tradition. Because of 
their special significance or association 
with many of the slogans, customs, le- 
gends and traditions of the Corps, cer- 
tain dates are well worth remembering 


November 10, 1775 

Every Marine knows and remembers 
this date, for it marks the official begin 
ning of the American Marines. In Phil 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, 178 years ago, 
the Continental Congress resolved: 
“That two Battalions of Marines be 
raised 
so acquainted with maritime affairs as 
to be able to serve to advantage by sea, 
when required . that they be disting 
uished by the names of the First and 
Second Battalions of American Ma- 
rines Marines had been serving 
at “Continental Risque and Pay” from 
as early as May 3, 1775, and Marines 
had been provided for the ships of the 
Continental Navy by the resolutions of 
Congress of 13 and 30 October 1775, but 


such as are good seamen, or 











the historic resolution of November 10 
brought into being a specific organiza 
tion of Marines for special missions 
with the Army or the Navy—or alone 

It is likely that November 10 was 
celebrated unofficially as the birthdate 
of the Marines for many years, but it 
was not until 1921 that it was given 
official status 

On October 21 of that year, Major 
Edwin N. McClellan, Officer-in-Charge 
of the Historical Section, in a memor 
andum to Major General Commandant 
John A. Lejeune, recommended that a 
general order be promulgated to be read 
on November 10 “to every organization 
in the Corps.” Accordingly, Marine 
Corps Order No. 47, dated November 1 
1921, was signed by General Lejeune 
This directive established November 10 
1775, as the official birthdate of the 
Marine Corps. It contained the now 
traditional birthdate message with in 
structions that it “be read to the com- 
mand on the 10th of November, 1921, 
and hereafter on the 10th of November 
of every year.” With slight revision, the 
message later was incorporated into the 
Marine Corps Manual as Article 1-55 

The Marines of the Revolution not 
only set the tradition for versatility but 
established the precedent for the Marine 
Corps’ specialty, amphibious opera 
tions. The Marines’ first mission, as 
signed the same day that Congress au 
thorized the two battalions, was an am 


phibious landing on Nova Scotia “to 


take away the cannon and warlike 
stores, destroy the docks, yards, and 
magazines, and to take or destroy any 
ships of war and transports there be 
longing to the Although this 
expedition was never carried out, prob 


enemy 


ably because of lack of ships, the Ma- 
rines made the first amphibious landing 
of the Revolution on March 3, 1776, 
when Captain Samuel Nicholas, senior 
officer of the Continental Marines, led 
Marines and 50 seamen 
ashore on New Providence, in the Ba- 
They captured a quantity of 
munitions of war, the British Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor and other 
high officials, and released a number of 
American prisoners. This was not only 
the first time for a Continental force 
to land on foreign soil but the first 
time that an American Flag had been 


some 220 


hamas 


carried ashore in foreign territory 

The amphibious landing at New Prov 
idence was but the forerunner of many 
other ship-to-shore operations for the 
Continental Marines, including a sec 
ond landing on New Providence Janu 
ary 27, 1778, John Paul Jones’ raid 
on Whitehaven April 22, 1778—the first 
and only time when Continental forces 
set foot on English soil—and the land 
ings in Maine during the Penobscot ex 
pedition of July, 1779. This expedition 
to Maine, for the purpose of reducing 
a British stronghold at Castine, was 
the first joint expedition of Continental 
forces—Army, Navy and Marines 

With the Continental Navy the Ma 
rines participated in all the major sea 
actions beginning with the engagement 
between the small ships of the Ameri 
can squadron and the British man-of 
war Glasgow in which the Marines suf 
fered their first casualties: two officers 
and five enlisted killed and 10 enlisted 
wounded. This action took place April 
6, 1776, between Block Island and Con 
Esek Hop 


from the 


necticut while Commodore 


kins’ squadron was enrout 


Bahamas to Providence, Rhode Island 
Another memorable sea fight in which 
the Marines participr’ - was the moon 
light duel between ac Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis September 23, 
1779, off Flamborough Head, on the 
coast of Yorkshire, England, in which 
67 of the 140 Marines serving under 
John Paul Jones were killed or wound 
ed. Victory was assured in this epic 
battle after a Marine crawled out the 
yard-arm and tossed a grenade down 
a hatch of the Serapis, exploding a mag 
azine 

The Continental Marines established 
two precedents in connection with their 
duty on land: (1) detached service with 
the Army; and (2) the Commandant’s 
personal leadership of his men in the 
field. In the autumn of 1776, in response 
to General Washington's urgent plea 
for reinforcements to enable his army 
to make a stand on the Delaware River 
after its defeat at White Plains and 
subsequent withdrawal New 
Jersey, some 600 Continental and Penn 
sylvania and Maryland State Marines 
were ordered to his assistance Most 
of the Continental Marines, then sta 
tioned at Philadelphia, were formed into 


across 


a provisional battalion of three com 
panies under command of Major Sam 
uel Nicholas, Commandant of the Con 
Marines Joining General 
Washington's forces during the latter 
part of December, 1776, these Marines 
as both 


tinental 


rendered conspicuous service, 
infantry and artillery, in the decisive 
battles at Trenton and Princeton (New 
Jersey) on 2 and 3 January, 1777. Cap 
tain Andrew Porter, who commanded 
one of the companies of Major Nicho 
las’ battalion, was commended on the 
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GREAT DATES (cont.) 


field by General Washington in person 
for outstanding service at the battle 
of Trenton 

Following the battle of Princeton, 
Major Nicholas and his Marines moved 
with General Washington's forces to the 
vicinity of Morristown, where they 
again proved their versatility by first 
serving as infantry, then as artillery 

Many of the Marine Corps’ oldest 
legends and traditions come from the 
Continental Marines. In addition to the 
precedents established by these Ma 
rines, which continue to guide the Ma- 
rine Corps today, their deeds are com- 
memorated by certain colors or articles 
of uniform. According to one legend, the 
traditional scarlet in the Marine Corps 
uniform of today commemorates the 
artillery service of Major Nicholas’ Ma 
rines under General Washington at the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton and 
subsequent skirmishes in 1777. Since 
November, 1779, when the facings and 
other trimmings of the original green 
coat were changed from white to scarlet, 
the distinctive color for artillery, there 
has not been a single period that scar 
let has not been a part of the U.S. Ma 
rine Corps uniform. The grass green 
coat prescribed in 1833 for officers and 
enlisted men was suggested by Presi 
dent Andrew Jackson to commemorate 
the service of Marines in the American 
Revolution 

The familiar nickname “Leatherneck” 
leather stock worn 
under the 


stems from the 


around the neck collar, by 
Marines from these early days until it 
was finally abolished in 1881. The leg 
end that this leather stock was worn for 
the sole purpose of protecting the jugu 
lar vein from the slash of a cutlass can- 
not be substantiated by history or logic 
The durability of the 
indicated in a letter to the Commandant 


leather stock is 


by Major Daniel Carmick, who opposed 
issuing more than two stocks at a time 
“Two stocks would be sufficient for five 

“I wore one 
and then only 


years,” wrote the major 


myself for nine years 
laid it aside because it was out of fash- 
ion, not that it was any the worse for 
wear.”’ Another Marine officer described 
the stock worn by Marines in the 1870's 
as being “about three or three and one- 
half inches high,”” and that the “effect 
of the stock when buckled around a 
man’s neck was to hold his head high 
in the air, like geese looking for rain, 
and it was impossible when wearing it 
for the man, in an aiming position, to 
get his head down so that his cheek 
rested against the rifle stock.” This 
leather stock, worn by the Marines for 


more than 100 years, apparently was 
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intended to high cloth 
stocks and collars of the period, a fash- 
ion copied from the leather stocks used 
in Europe. The military stock dates 
from about 1740, when Frederick the 
Great introduced rigid precision into 
every drill and maneuver movement of 


resemble the 


his army 

Another legend of the early days con- 
cerns the braid on top of the Marine 
Corps officers’ caps. Its origin is said to 
go back to the days of wooden ships 
and iron men when sea battles invari- 
ably ended in a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle on the vessel's decks. Marine 
sharpshooters, firing down from the rig- 
ging, often found it difficult to disting- 
uish friend from foe. Their mates, down 
on the decks repelling boarders or 
boarding, were extremely 
make it clear that they were not the 
foe. This they did by tying or sew- 
rope on the 


anxious to 


ing a cross or loop of 
tops of their caps. Under such circum- 
stances this would appear to be logical 
procedure, but it must reinain a legend 
as no mention can be found in the rec- 
ords. The first mention of braid on Ma 

rine Corps officers’ caps appears in the 
uniform regulations of October, 1859, 
when “a knot of black braid” was pre 

scribed for the top of the officers’ fa- 
tigue caps. The uniform regulations of 
May, 1875, prescribed a “knot of black 
braid” for “Field and Company Officers’ 
undress caps” and a “knot of black 
tracing-braid on the fatigue caps.” 


April 27, 1805 
“To the shores of Tripoli” in the 
opening line of the Marines’ Hymn 
commemorates the service of U.S. Ma- 
rines in the Mediterranean, climaxed by 
the heroic capture of the fortress at 
Derne (now Derna), Tripoli, and the 
raising of the American Flag for the 
first time over a captured bastion of the 
Old World. A handful of Marines led 
by a young lieutenant from the hills 
of Virginia, Presiey Neville O'Bannon, 
spearheaded the assault on Derne, and 
it was O'Bannon who personally low 
ered the Tripolitan Flag and hoisted the 

Stars and Stripes in its place 
This was the climax of a peculiar war 
which ran the scales from the degrading 


to the heroic. For many years the sea- 
going cut-throats of North Africa, the 
Barbary pirates, had preyed upon the 
commerce of the world, including Amer- 
ican ships—killing seamen, or selling 
them into slavery, or holding them 
for ransom. They even went further 
than this and demanded annual pay- 
ments of tribute from the United States 
for the protection of American lives 
and American shipping—tribute to the 
Sultan of Morocco, tribute to the bey 
of Tunis, tribute to the bashaw of 
Tripoli, tribute to the dey of Algiers 

The war dragged on as a naval affair 
for two or three years with many in- 
stances in which U.S. Marines and sea- 
men fought a number of savage hand- 
to-hand battles with the enemy. Finally 
despairing of effectually defeating the 
Barbary powers on the sea, General 
William Eaton, U. S. Navy Agent in 
the region, requested 100 Marines from 
the U. S. squadron for an overland as- 
sault against the enemy. Only one offi- 
cer, Lieutenant O'Bannon, and seven 
enlisted Marines could be spared. With 
the Marines at the head of some 500 
assorted Greek adventurers and Arab 
followers of Hamet Karamanli, a dis- 
gruntled brother of the Tripolitan ruler, 
Eaton's motley “army” set out from 
Egypt on the desert 
trek to Derne, the fortress of 
Tripoli 

After a punishing march of 38 days 
the expedition arrived bcfore Derne on 
April 25, 1805. The next day Eaton 
offered “terms of amity” to the Gover- 
nor of Derne if he would swear “allegi- 
ance and fidelity” to Hamet. “The flag 
of truce was sent back to me with the 
laconic answer,” wrote Eaton, “my head 
or yours.” With the American ships in 
the harbor providing naval gunfire sup 
port, and the Marines under 
O'Bannon’ spearheading a _ bayonet 
charge, the fortress was carried on April 
27, 1805. Hamet Karamanli, who 
promptly took over as ruler of Tripoli, 
presented Lieutenant O'Bannon with 
his own jeweled sword of the type used 
by his Mameluke tribesmen. The Ma 
meluke-type hilt sword carried by Ma 
rine officers today commemorates their 


nearly 600-mile 
chief 


seven 





loyal services during the War 
Tripoli, 1801-1805 
heroic exploits of Lieutenant O’Bannon 
“Shores 
This service was also com 
To the Shores 
inscribed across the top of 
Marine 


This flag, with its color 


Corps 
with including the 
and his seven Marines on the 
of Tripoli 
memorated in the words 
of Tripoli” 
what was probably the Corp: 
first standard 
ful hand-painted eagle and anchor de 

sign on a blue background, was adopted 
as th Marine Corps Standard som« 

time in the early 1800's. Slightly diffe 

ent versions of this eagle and anch: 

design appeared on Marine Corps uni 


1798 and as a cat 


form buttons since I 


device from 1804 to 1859 
Another iegend, that the origin of the 
U. S. Marine 


Italian musicians kidnapped by Marin 


Band was a group of 
Corps officers in the Mediterranean, had 
its beginning during the War with Trip 
oli. This fictitious tal 
Jefferson 


implies that 


President Thomas becam<¢ 


dissatisfied with the performance of 
Band and 
iggested to Lieutenant Colonel Com 
mandant William Ward Burrows that 


recruited to sup 


American musicians in the 


foreign musicians be 
Americans. While 
records throw little light on the sub 
ject, it is probable that the President 
was aware of the difficulty of recruiting 


plant the available 


good musicians in America and, there 
fore, suggested the idea of procuring 
a few good musicians from countries of 
the Mediterranean. At any rate, Cap 
tain John Hall, USMC, returned from 
the Mediterranean in September 1805 
with 18 
families), ranging in age from 9 to 42 
which he had 
Marine 


Italian musicians (and their 


“engaged to serve in the 


years,” in accord 


Corps for 


an Order received from Col 
before I left America 
Because there was some question as to 


ance with 


onel Burrows 


the authority for engaging these Italian 
Secretary of the Navy 
Commandant to give 


musicians, the 
instructed the 
them the choice of enlisting in the Corps 
or returning to their native country at 
U.S 


of them 


Government expense. A number 
remained in the Corps for 
many years 


Marine Corps 
centuries-old 


During this period the 
put a new twist to the 


ustom of saluting. Origin of the hand 
salute goes back at least to the days of 
chivalry when knights raised their vis 
ors to enable recognition. The salut 
in the 


was borrcwed from the 


United States Armed Services 
British along 
with many other customs and regula 
tions. From the earliest days of organ 
ized military and naval units, the junior 
was required to uncover in addressing 
or meeting the senior, a practice which 
nineteenth cent 
of taking off the 


hat strongly suggested servility, we can 


extended well into the 
ury. As this practice 
reasonably assume that the Comman 
Marine 


de corps” in mind when he 


dant of the Corps had “esprit 
issued an 
order that no Marine “in future is to 


When 


approac hes 


take off his Hat to any person 
the Officer to be saluted 
will halt, face the 
bring his right hand with a quick mo 
tion as high as the Hat (the 
front). It would appear that the newly 


him, he officer, and 


palm in 


initiated salute 
listed Marines, for an English traveler 
of that period reported that “The Ma 
rines, although civil and well disciplin 
ed, boast that they take their hats off 


to no one 


was popular with en 


September 14, 1847 

This date marked the 
the end of the Mexican 
1848) in which the 
conspicuous service on sea and on land 
And it added to the word-of-mouth his 
tory and tradition of the Corps, includ 
“The Halls of 


beginning of 
War (1846 
Marines rendered 


ing the familiar phrase 
Montezuma 

Marines landed from the ships of the 
Pacific Squadron at San Pedro, Mon 
terey and San Francisco (then known 
as Yerba 
battles of San Pasqual, Santa Clara 
San Gabriel, La Mesa, and San Jos¢ 

With the Gulf Squadron they assisted 
the Army in its 
Mexico, participating in landing opera 
Frontera, Tabasco 
March 9, 1847 
they played an important part in the 
capture of Vera Cruz, which was used 
by General Winfield Scott as a base of 
operations while preparing for an ad 
vance to Mexico City 

As a part of General Scott's forces 
a provisional regiment of Marines, un 
Colonel 
participated in the 


Buena), and fought in the 


operations in northern 
tions at Tampico, 


and other ports. On 


der command of Lieutenant 
Samuel E. Watson 
assault and capture of the 
September 13, 184 
The following day they took part in the 
Mexico City 


looters and 


castle of 
Chapultepec on 
triumphant march into 
assisted in cleaning out 
other iawless elements, and then were 
assigned the duty of 
Halls of Montezumas” 
mainder of the American occupation 
After the return of the Marines from 
Mexico the citizens of Washington, D 
Marine Corps with a 
a duplicate of the old 


yuarding the 
during the re 


C., presented the 


new standard 


one except (continued on page 8&6) 
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Pancakes 
which may also be 


Also 


BLOW OUT PATCHES. 
hotcakes used in 
the manner described Collision 


mats, shoulder pads 


WETTING DOWN THE CHEVRONS. 
This was a time-honored ceremony in 
dulged in by enlisted men of the Old 
Marine 


had been promoted. It was a long 


Corps whenever one of them 


hard road to promotion in those days 
and the called for 
servance The lucky 
gleaming on his 


event special ob 
man, his new 
stripes sleeve was 
escorted to the nearest slopchute by 
his fellow NCOs. He was then placed 
in a chair in the center of the room 
others proceeded to buy up all 
establishment. At a 
ranking NCO, the 


with the 


while 
the beer in the 
signal from the 


drinking marathon began 
honored guest also participating, drink 
for drink. But for cach bottle of beer 
consumed, the contents of another 
bottle was poured over the head of the 
newly promoted Marine. The 


was done in precise cadence 


pouring 
and was 
accompanied by song; cach man taking 


his turn at leading the singing 


SNOW JOB. An extension of the 
truth. Not actually a bald-faced lic 
On the 
other hand, it may happen to be the 


Yet it ain't necessarily so.” 


absolute truth—which no one believes 
It is often told by Marines to the so 
called 


Snow jobs have 


weaker sex—under soft lights 
been known to get a 
Marine into serious difficulties, such as 
duty assignments, 


marriage, tougher 


etc. Most Marines are adept at con 


cocting amazingly convincing snow jobs 
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in spite of their knowing the conse- 
quences 

SEMPER FI. 
from the 

Fidelis” 
“always faithful.” 


This expression is de- 
very motto, 

which, of course, 
In the full 
is true to his 


rived sacred 
“Semper 
means 
meaning, every Marine 
motto. It is only when he wishes to 
express a particular contempt for in 
sincere sentiment, that he uses, “Semper 
Fi.” When said with the proper in 
flection, it is powerful. Translated it 
means, “I got mine, Mac. How're you 
doing?” 

THE OLD MARINE CORPS. A way 
of life described by Old Salts. Prob- 


“Now in the Old Corps .. . 


ably akin to Paradise. Always, “things 
were better in the Old Marine Corps.” 
Despite pay improved chow 
and equipment, streamlined adminis- 
Old Marine Corps is al 


ways looked upon with the mdst touch 


raises, 
tration, the 


ing sentiment and nostalgia 
OLD SALT. Any Marine who has 


been in the Corps over twenty-four 


VER SINCE A COUPLE of 

Marines stopped off at 

Tun’s Tavern in Philadel- 

, back in 1775, to toss off a few 

quickies of grog, the United States Ma- 

rine Corps has had what is variously 

described as a colorful vocabulary and 

a forceful manner of expressing ideas. 

In other words, Marines are in the habit 
of using—other words. 

This glossary has been prepared for 
the poor, benighted civilian who gener- 
ally uses more conventional parts of 
speech. It may also assist in the indoc- 
trination of some unsuspecting boot 
who has succumbed to the super snow 
job handed out by a recruiting sergeant 
down at the Post Office. 

The Marine has no time to mince 
words. What he has to say, is said. 
Here is how he does it—censored, of 
course. 


hours. A designation which implies 
that the bearer of the name has more 
than completed the period of boot 
training. Sometimes, it really is a per- 
son who is well integrated in the ways 
of the Marine Corps. At least, he may 
think he knows all the answers. 

‘03. The greatest rifle ever created 
—according to Old Salts—and without 
which it is impossible to hit the side 
of a barn. Specifically, it refers to the 
Springfield Rifle, Model 1903. It’s 
really a wonderful weapon. Ask any 
Old Salt. 

30-YEAR-MAN. An Old Salt who 
can hardly wait for the day when he 
will retire after 30 years service. When 
that day comes, he finds all kinds of 
excuses to extend his enlistment. A 
30-Year-Man may also be a boot who 
is uncommonly contented with the way 
things are going. Perversely, he may 
be one who beats his chops the loudest 
and spends an equal amount of energy 
becoming a good Marine. 

GUNNY. A Gunnery Sergeant whose 
duties revolve around gunnery practice 
and maintenance of weapons. He is 
also believed to be an Important Per- 
sonage who lives a life of ease. Tradi- 
tionally, he has a large capacity for 
beer and sports a specially made belt 
to hold up his midriff. 

SICK BAY. A rest camp. In truth, 
the Navy hospital facility or dispensary 
where Marines go for treatment of ail- 
ments, real or imagined 

REST CAMP. A sick bey. In theory 
a camp designed for rest after troops 
have been in combat. Most rest camps 
are ina perpetual state of reconstruc 





tion—thus providing ample exercise for 
the resting troops 
RIFLE. The persona! 
Marine, which is never called a “gun.” 
The Garand Rifle flodel Number One 
Often called the “Mi.” This is a 
good Marine is 


weapon of the 


touchy subject for a 


married” to his rifle, and learns early 


in boot camp make the faux 


‘ 


never to 

Saying “gun 
FOULED-UP. Comes 
al expression meaning that a_ line 
Fouled-up 


describes any person or situation that 


pas o 


from the nauti 
(rope) has become tangled 
is hopelessly involved, mixed up, con 


A bitter Drill Instructor likes to 


‘latoon of knuckleheads that 


fused 
tell his 1 
“You are as fouled-up as a Chinese 
fire drill." A deplorable combination of 
circumstances, a mess 

BOONDOCKS. Any remote or 1so- 
lated Rough terrain, jungles 


mountain country or 


place 
simply some 
place that is 50 yards away from the 
nearest slopchute, women, showers and 
other comforts of civilization 

BOONDOCKERS. Heavy 
boondocking 
thingummy, 


May also 


service 
shoes worn while 


GIZMO. Any 


thing-a-ma-jig 


gadget 
who-ziz of 
be applied to a person whose name is 
difficult to 
Gizmo is as handy a word as you'll 


unknown of! pronounce 
find in any man’s language 

OUT IN THE COLD. The miserable 
state in which an ex-Marine finds him- 
self after he has been discharged. He 
may have beat his gums for four years, 
but once he is out in the cold, he can 
hardly wait till he gets down to the 
post office so that he can ship over 
for another four years. There are ex 
ceptions to this rule, but every ex 
Marine is out in the cold. There are 
even some authorities who claim that 
there is no such thing as an ex-Marine 
They say that so-called ex-Marines are 
merely civilians, or Ma 
ines doing penance between enlistments 

SCUTTLEBUTT. Gossip. The word is 
from the drinking fountain 
boys 


temporary 


derived 
aboard ship, around which the 
gather to exchange commentaries. Scut 
tlebutt is another form of truth which 
has undergone a considerable amount 
treatment by being passed 
from one When it 
reaches you, it is a ragged and dis 
hKeveled bit of fact. In spite of that, 
you believe every word. Eventually, 
it becomes folklore 

DOWN. Used as a verb, meaning 
to pass something. “Down the joe!” 
Translation: “Please pass the coffee.” 

SALTY. Has little, if anything, to 
do with the flavor of foods. But it 
does describe a remark which is “hep,” 
ways of the 
Marine Corps. A “salty” Marine uses 
every word in this glossary as if he 
had been born to the language. 


of rough 
person to another 


or a person wise in the 


BOOT. A recruit 


hand. Some Marines are boots through 


newcome! green 
out their entire lives 

HEAD. Civilians refer to this as 
“Rest Room,” “Washroom” or “Bath- 
room.” 

CAPTAIN OF THE HEAD. The 
gentleman who is honored with the 
job of cleaning sam< 

SKIVVIES. Underwear 
skivvy drawers 

SHIP OVER. To re-enlist 

THE SMOKING LAMP IS LIT. Mean- 
ing it is OK to smoke. This comes from 
old Navy 


was lighted on the 


skivvy shirt, 


lingo, when a small lamp 


quarterdeck, signi 
fying it was time for the crew to smoke 

CAUGHT IN THE RAIN. When one 
happens to be out of doors at the time 
the Flag (Colors) is raised or lowered, 
one must stand at attention and salute 


Marines are 
executing this duty 


meticulous and proud in 
yet they will refer 
to a man as being “caught in the rain.” 


ASIATIC. A person afflicted with a 
1000-yard stare—in a ten-foot room. 
This may result from extensive periods 
of overseas service 

ONE WAY. Selfish 
has something you want, you say he 
is “One Way,” 
biggest share 

JAWBONE. A fine old institution 
rapidly Time 


was, when a man could spend more 


When a guy 


unless he gives you the 


which is disappearing 


than he made—simply by using the 


privilege of “jawbone” or, extended 
credit 
BRIGHTWORK. 
metal which must be 
GEAR. 
effects 
CHOW. Food derived 
from the corruption of a Chinese word 
picked up by the Navy and/or the 
when on China duty 
Present-day Marines often 


Brass or other 
polished 


Equipment, stuff, personal 


Probably 


Marines some 
years ago 
regard chow as originally edible groc- 
eries which have certain 
chemical changes at the hands of motor 
transport specialists, temporarily as- 
signed to mess duty. Every Marine 
firmly believes that the chow served at 
every other post but his own is the 
best in the world 

CHOW HOUND. A gourmet on a 


rampage. 


undergone 


JOE. Coffe 

SEA GULL. Chicken 

CHICKEN. It means a young Marine 
who has not quite gotten around to 
shaving the peach fuzz on his rosy 
cheeks 

SEA DUST. Salt (the 
the table) 

RED LEAD. Catchup 

GOLDFISH. Canned salmon. 

BUZZARD. Turkey 

SLUM. Beef stew 

AXLE GREASE. Butter 

FRUIT SALAD. It has nothing to do 
with eating. Fruit Salad is the collec 
tion of ribbons 


kind used at 


representing various 


medals, which are worn on the left 
chest 

PUNK. Bread 

JUNGLE JUICE. A _ beverag: 


in the field. It consists of any fer 


mentable 


made 


substances which may be 
scrounged, such as fruit 
K-Ration fruit bars, ete The concoc 


tion is allowed to age for several min 


juices, yeast, 


utes before it is consumed. Some mili 
tary experts claim that it is an ideal 
flame-thrower fluid, or auxiliary ex 
plosive charge 

UP FOR OFFICE HOURS. Thi: 
means that a Marine has been sched 
uled to appear on-the-carpet before the 
commanding officer for alleged infrac 
tions of rules. It is regarded as a 
period of deep meditation, during which 
the culprit tries to think up excuses 

BRIG TIME. A period of very deep 


accused 


This 


meditation, during which the 
error of his ways 
sometimes follows Office Hours 

BRIG. Jail, hokey, pokey, hoosegow 
stir, jug, prison. The place where Brig 


ponders the 


Time is spent 


STAND BY FOR A RAM! 


ing given all hands just before a col 


A warn 


lision. The warning is also voiced when 
ever any impending disaster seems in 
evitable A headed for Office 
Hours might be thus warned 

BY THE NUMBERS. 


formed in unison and 


man 


Actions per 
according to 
specific count or cadence, such as the 
Manual of Arms, drill movements, etc 
The term may be used facetiously to 
emphasize the regularity of some ot 
curence, or the monotony of a task 

KNOCK IT OFF! An urgent com 
mand meaning to “Shut Up!” 

PIPE DOWN! Ditto. This is the 
“salty” manner of saying “Quiet!” 

SECURE THE BUTTS! The job is 
It is time to shove off, go home 
range, this 


done 
quit work. On the rifle 
command is given after 
and means that the men in charge of 
targets are to fasten them down. It 
At this 
point, it may also be welcome. Secure 
the Butts! END 
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“cease fire,’ 


is always a welcome command 





The Corps’ old Martin Bomber was a far cry from the 
North American FJ-2 Fury. Navy has announced that 
the advanced version of the Fury will go to the Marines 


at 
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HEN Lieutenant Colonel 
Marion Carl arced into 
the stratosphere to set his 
unofficial new world’s altitude record 
of 83,235 feet, he marked the shape of 
things to come for the Corps’ Air Arm 
in this atomic age—and logged a new 
page in its global history 
That new Marine record, coming as 
it did during the 50th anniversary of 
powered flight, was typical of the major 
contributions which Marine Aviation 
has made to both the headlines and 
new horizons in the history of flight 
The Corps’ airmen have been logging 
new records and girdling the globe in 
the interests of aviation progress since 
1917 in World War I when Major A. A 
Cunningham, father of the Devilbirds 
took his squadrons into combat against 


Germany. Those were the days of the 





ist Lt. A. A. Cunningham, the Corps’ first pilot, 
never got further than 50 feet in the air with his 


Jennies, Spads and Camels and DH-4s, 
when Baron Manfred von Richtofen 
and his Flying Circus were vying for 
headlines with America’s early combat 
air aces like Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer and the pilots of the Lafayette 
Escadrille 

Marine Aviation, then very much in 
its infancy, managed to give a good 
account of itself during its brief months 
of combat over Europe. The Corps’ 
First Aviation Force, with a loss of 
four dead, downed approximately a 
dozen enemy planes, made five supply 
drops and dumped 52,000 pounds of 
bombs on 57 missions 

Four of Cunningham's squadrons, 
two-place De Havilland 
bombers, became the Day Wing of the 
U.S. Navy's Northern Bombing Group, 
which was operating out of the Calais 
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flying the 
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Photo by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Lt. Col. Marion Carl unofficially 
topped the world altitude record 


Douglas Aircraft Phote 


Camera clocks Lt. Col. Carl at 
1143 mph in Douglas Skyrocket 
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Noisy Nan. He had to build a bump at the end of 
the runway to jolt his ‘grass cutter” into the air 
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Official USMC Photo 
In 1919, Fourth Marine Air Squadron used six seaplanes in fighting 
Haitian bandits. Ground crew got wet regularly—pilots occasionally 
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Official USMC Photo 
Lieutenant H. E. Kelsey was the first Marine to parachute. He bailed out 
on November |2, 1918. Next day, Maj. Gen. J. L. McCoy repeated feat 
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FROM JENNIES TO JETS (cont.) 


Dunkirk area against the German sub 
marine pens. The Marines got their 
operational training both in France and 
England. While waiting for their planes 
to arrive, many of the Marines joined 
a British replacement pool, flying vol 
unteer missions in fighters and bombers 
over France, Belgium and Germany 

Their first blood was drawn when 
Sergeant T. L. McCullough was at 
tacked by eight German planes over 
Coremarch, Belgium He shot down 
one before he was forced out of action 
by a jammed machine gun. Several 
weeks later Lieutenant Everett Brewer 
and his rear gunner, Sergeant Harry 
Wershiner, were jumped by 15 enemy 
scout planes. The Marines downed 
three of them before they were both 
badly wounded 

The Air Arm’s first spectacular 
ground support mission came in a sup 
ply drop to a French regiment cut off 
by the Germans near Stadenburg. Cap- 
tain Francis P. Mulcahy (now a retired 
lieutenant general), Captain Robert S 
Lytle, Lieutenant Frank Nelms and 
Gunnery Sergeant Amil Wiman loaded 
their bombers with canned food and 
bread. Despite heavy machine gun 
artillery and rifle fire, the Marines 
made four supply drops at 100 feet to 
the Frenchmen. They were awarded the 
DSM for this action 

Two Marine airmen won the Medal 
of Honor for action in France. The 
pilot-gunner team of Lieutenant Ralph 
Talbot and Gunnery Sergeant Robert G 
Robinson, shot down one enemy plane 
On a later action with the RAF, they 
were hit by 12 German fighters. Rob 
inson shot one and it went down in 
flames just as a machine gun burst 
ripped away most of his elbow. He 
continued fighting, operating his gun 
with one hand, until he collapsed from 
wounds in the stomach and thigh 

While Cunningham's Day Wing was 
busy over France, Major Francis T 
Evans’ Ist Marine Aviation Company 
was in action on a new front. His unit 
took over the search for German subs 
off the Azores from the British early 
in 1918. Eighteen Marine seaplanes 
scoured the Atlantic convoy lanes from 
sunrise to sunset but returned to the 
States with no kills to their record 

Then came the Banana Wars—and 
the years of nominal peace. Unlike 
Army and Navy fliers, the Marines 
took part in a series of actual combat 
missions between the World Wars. Be 
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Peacetime “combat’’ found this 
Marine plane over Nicaragua 








cause of these 
the Air Arm not only improved its own 
knowledge of combat tactics and opera 
pass on its 

other air 


expeditionary missions 


tions but was able to 
lessons to the nation’s 
services 

Haiti was the first of the 
on the globe to beckon to Marine ait 
men. Twelve planes of the Fourth Air 
Squadron joined the First Marine Bri 
subduing the 
who were 


new spots 


gade in its mission of 
Cacos, hill country bandits 
terrorizing the civilian population. Dur 
ing the prolonged campaign against the 
Cacos, the Marine squadron flew attack 
scouting patrols, took 


aerial photographs and ran a regular 


missions and 
combat airmail and passenger service 
between infantry units 

It was in the hills of Haiti that the 
Corps’ airmen began their revolutionary 
dive bombing experiments to improve 
their battle support of the infantry end 
of this air-ground team which is now 
unique in the world’s military annals 

Using a makeshift bomb rack made 
from a sack and a rifle barrel for a 
sight, Lieutenant Lawson H. M. Sand 
erson (now a retired major general) 
attacks on practice 
September 


several glide 
targets at Mirabelais in 
1919. Soon the squadron was .using th« 


made 


new infantry-support tactic with excel 
lent results 

The Fourth Squadron saw the last of 
the Cacos rounded up by the Brigade 
in 1921. The ground and air units re 
Haiti until 1934 
early action in 

expeditionary 


mained on duty in 

Concurrent with the 
Haiti, other Marine 
forces were operating against guerrillas 
and bandit gangs in the Dominican 
Republic. During its several years of 
action there with the Second Brigade, 
the First Air Squadron, flying DH-4s, 
expanded the usual variety of tactical 
missions to _ include 
wounded and airlifting of doctors and 


evacuation of 


medical supplies to patrols and forward 
outposts 

The first harbingers of Marine Avia 
tion’s future role in the Pacific came 
with two new assignments- 
Guam and China. In 1921, a 
flight of planes from the Fourth Squad 
ron was stationed in Guam for training 
and weather flights. Six years later 
most of this outfit—by then Scouting 
Squadron One—was shipped out to 
China with the Third Marine Brigade 

During 18 months of operation there, 
three Marine squadrons ran up a total 
of 3800 flights of the usual ground 
support variety—with emphasis on re 
con flights. They flew a daily patrol 
over an 8000 square mile area to keep 


outpost 
small 


the American forces informed of the 


activities f the opposing Chinese 
armies 

By contrast with what was to happen 
later in the Pacific, these tours of duty 
made no sensa 


they 


in Guam and China 
headlines back 
invaluable training for the 


tional home but 
did provide 
combat to come 
Marine Air got its 
workout during “peacetime” over the 
hills and jungles of Nicaragua during 
a six year campaign with the Second 
Brigade against the guerrilla forces of 
the bandit leader, Sandinc. Major Ross 
E. Rowell (later a lieutenant general 
and now commanded the 


major combat 


deceased) 


Official USMC Photo 
Lieut. C. F. Schilt, now Major General, won the 
Medal of Honor for achieving first air evacuation 


first air units in this new war. Early 
in the game he led a five-plane dive 
bombing and strafing attack against the 
bandit forces at Ocotal, resulting in 
nearly 300 casualties. 

The Medal of Honor for extraordin- 
ary heroism was awarded to Lieutenant 
Christian F. Schilt (now a major gen- 
eral) for a series of air evacuation mis 
sions. Two Marine columns were am 
bushed by six to eight hundred bandits 
in the wild jungle country near Quilali 
While planes covered the relief expedi 
tion, Lieut. Schilt made 10 flights into 
the combat area to evacuate the 


wounded. Every landing and take-off 


on the crude airstrip was made in the 


face of considerable enemy fire. Simi 
lar action was not to come again until 
the first SCAT planes ran their mercy 
missions into Guadalcanal under heavy 
Japanese ground and air fire in Sep 
tember, 1942 

The infantry units 
their praise of the six years of combat 
performance by the Air Arm in Nica 
With the 


5000 missions flown were 


were warm in 


ragua exception of air op 
position, the 
not unlike those they were to face in 
the Solomons years later. Among the 
new aerial tactics developed were ac 
tual coverage of a boat-to-shore land 
ing, aerial message pickups and mos 
quito dusting of camps in the battle 
against malaria 
Back home, during 
nominal peace, Marine 
ously worked to improve their tactical 
efficiency and to explore the new hori 
zons of flight. Some of these Marine 
exploits made headlines, others added 
to the lore and laurels of the Air Arm 
while the nation’s air services struggled 
against the usual peacetime odds. 
They flew the longest unguarded 
flight ever made over land and water 
in a jaunt from Washington to Santo 
Two years later, 
TURN PAGE 


these 
aviators zeal 


years of 


Domingo and return 


Official USMC Photo 


Standard Marine Corps Fighter from 1932 until 
1937 was F4B, later replaced by F2F Wildcat 





FROM JENNIES TO JETS (cont.) 


in 1923, they broke another land plane 
record by completing nearly an 11,000 
mile flight from Haiti to San Francisco 
longest flight in Ameri- 


second 


and return, the 
and the 
longest in the that 
Rescue and emergency flights became 
Marine stock in 
whether for flood 


can aviation history 


world up to time 
airman’s 
Mississippi 
victims or forest fire patrols 
The Herbert Schiff trophy for safety 


in flying 1925 


part of the 


trade 


26 was awarded 
Harold 


major 


during 


by the President to Captain 
Campbell 
Captain 
blind 


a 1000-mile 


(now a retired 
Arthur 
flight of 


instrument 


gen 


eral) Page made the 
days in 


through 


those 

flight 
heavy cloud 

Washington 


Curtiss 


record 


storms and cover from 
Omaha to 
had 
peed race 

The Air 
field of 


squadrons 


Page 
Trophy 


Earlier 
Marine 
averaging 164 mph 

Arm 


ope ration 


won the 


moved into another 


when two of its 
regular car 
1931 


Langley 


assigned 
fleet in 


Lexington, 


were 


rier duty with the serving 


on board the and 


Saratoga for three years 

Marine 
other dot on its growing air map when 
the old 


became the 


aviation also picked up an 


observation squadron 


force for the 


Haitian 
garrison air 
Virgin Islands in 1934 
Farthest 
assignments 
with the 


global 
Marine 
expeditions to 
Pole. When Admiral Byrd 
discovered a new mountain range in 
the Antarctic in 1929, the pilot of his 
plane Marine Captain Alton N 
Parker. Two Marine enlisted airmen 
won Navy Crosses on this expedition 
for their technical exploits. One of the 
men, Gunnery Sergeant Victor H. Czegka 


flung in the Corps’ 
was the duty of 
airmen Byrd 


the South 


was 


commissioned warrant 


Navy Cross again as 
Byrd 


(now a retired 
officer) 


general 


won the 
manager of the second 
Pole 

came the days of the Blitz 
Wermacht and the Luftwaffe 
Merritt (now 
became the 


expedition to the 
Then 

krieg, the 

Colonel 


a retired 


when Lewie G 


major general) 


BG-|, based at Aircraft One, Fleet 
piloted by Lieutenant Colonel R. S. 


Photo 
Marine Force, Quantico, Va., was 
Geiger (later Lieutenant General) 


Official USMC 


Photo by Lou Lowery 


As soon as Marines secured islands in Pacific, airfields were built 
to launch bombing of Japanese bases. Iwo Jima airfield was typical 


only Marine pilot shot down by the 
Nazis in World War II. While serving 
with the RAF out of Cairo, Col. Merritt 
took off in a Wellington bomber on 
a recon mission over Rommel’s forces 
in the famed Halfaya Pass region. Flak 
chewed up the bomber and then pinned 
down its crew after the crash landing 
in the desert. Rescued by British 
armored cars, Col. Merritt was released 
from the field dressing station and con- 
tinued his study of fighter command 
operations. 

A group of Marine airmen concen- 
trated on night-fighter tactics, study- 
ing with the RAF in England. Out of 
their experience came the major answer 
to the marauding Japanese night bomb- 


ers in the Pacific and the remarkable 


racked 
night 


scores 


Marine 


efficiency and high kill 
up in the Pacific by the 
fighter squadrons. 

It was a long, hard sky road from 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo Bay but Ma- 
rine aviation was in the forefront of 
the action from the day it started to 
the day it ended in victory. Marine 
airmen, and their wings, groups and 
squadrons, ashore or afloat, took a vi- 
cious toll of things Japanese all along 
the way, in a two-pronged air sweep 
over the vast reaches of the Pacific, 
its coral atolls and stinking jungles 
which were the aerial beachheads be- 
tween the continents of North America, 
Australia and the Asiatic mainland. 

First came the holding phase over 
the Pacific page 84) 


(continued on 
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Chow and Training The payments made in pursuance of this regu 
s lation are to be charged to the appropriation for 
17. The warrant and petty officers together with ; 
. iM provisions 

t sear or ary scamen, anc arines are to 
he seamen ordinary Levi Woodbury 
breakfast at eight o'clock and have dinner regu 
larly at noon. One hour is allowed them at each 


meal. The common duty for which all hands ars 





(Report of the SecNav, 1831, p.264.) 


Cutting Order 


employed is to be conducted at four p.m. on every 
day All officers of the Corps will in the future when in 

31 The sea lieutenants (alternately) shall ex full or undress uniform wear their hair short, o1 
ercise the men stationed at the cannon whenever what is termed cropped, the whiskers are not to 
I shall direct that duty to be performed. The lieu extend below the lower top of the ear and a line 
tenant of Marines, the Marines; and the master at thence with the curve of the mouth; mustaches 


TAS 
Ys 


viny 


arms, the seamen, etc., in the use of small arms will not be worn by officers or men on any pre 
: ° lati Ss arwvie y > ) 
(Ship's Regulations, USS Maryland, August 29 tence whatever; the upper lip and all lower part 


ath 


1799.) of the face, including the chin and throat to be 


vty 


shaved clos 
(Orders, U. S. Marine Corps, August 24, 1840, by 
ORDERED that in the future coals be issued order of Colonel Commandant Archibald Hender 
to the troops instead of wood, & that the same be son.) 
furnished weekly by the Quarter Master Sergeant 


in the following proportions 3 bushels p. month Recruiting Officer's Duty 
for each soldier, 30 bushels p. mo., for each room 


Modern Living 


MOLI Er 


at 


ORDERS 


16. Immediately after a man has enlisted, the 


containing 20 men—that number to be quartered 
in each room generally 


The Quarter Master Sergeant will attend to the recruiting officer will have his hair cut close to his 
head, and cause him to be well washed from head 


to foot 

(Regulations for the Recruiting Service of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, Headquarters of the Marine 
Corps, Washington, March 31, 1847.) 


removal of the men to the hospital from the rooms 

& make as correctly as possible the necessary 
stoppage of their coals for the latter place 

The hospital, guard rooms, & kitchen will be 
supplied from the extra coals due the rooms 

s/ FRANKLIN WHARTON 

Lt. Col. Com'dt Farewell the Fife 

M Corps 


. y ect t S i f e Nav < 
(Head Quarters Marine Corps, October 30, 1804.) By direction of the ecretary of the Navy, th 


hfe has been abolished in the Marine Corps from 
’ July 1, 1881, and all officers commanding detach 
Grog Chits ments of the Marine Corps are required to have 
; ‘ ‘ j ‘ 

Genera’ order to officers as to rations the drummers and fifers under their command in 


All persons in the naval service, entitled to ra structed in the use of the “F" trumpets, and re 





ri t P one ra y 
tions, who shall voluntarily relinquish the use of juire them to carry n lung in the propet 
manner 
(Marine Corps General Order No. 5, August 8 


1880.) 


that part composed of spirits, shall be paid there 
fore at the rate of six cents per ration, it being the 
estimated value of that part, as approved by this 
Department, September 17, 181 


Honorable Guard Duty 





The idea of punishment or degradation shall 
not be associated with the honorable and import 
ant duty of guards by imposing sentence of extra 
hours of guard duty 

(CMC Circular of February 4, 1882.) 


According to MOS 


The Marines are not to be diverted from their 
appropriate duties, or called upon to coal ship or 
work as mechanics, except in cases of emergency 

(Regulations for the Government of the Navy 
1876.) 
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“Anything to declare?” 





The first convoy of ambulances reaches Freedom 
Village where receiving teams and doctors awaited 


ALBERT D 
USMC, 
in a 


OLONEL 

METZ, 

from his office 

of the built 
final check around the 


stepped 
corner 
newly warchouse for a 
compound. He 
was the commander of the Munsan-ni 
Provisional Command, a unit composed 
of members of all the services in the 
United Nations Command; the readi 
ness of this was his responsi 
bility Long awaited 


time 


camp 
visitors—short 


guests—soon would be passing 


through 

From his vantage spot, he could se« 
the Marine military policemen guarding 
the ten-foot The com 


high gates 
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by MSgt. Roy E. Heinecke 


Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


pound’s inmates were free to leave but 
the curious outsiders who attempted to 
The 


turned his head and peered through the 


enter were dissuaded colonel 


massive doorway, into the warchouse 
Members of his 
their cubicles 
The 129 


doctors 


command stood by 


awaiting the first signal 
Marines, 
UN 


rehearsal 


enlisted corpsmen, 


had 
day 


other personnel 
only the 
before. Everything was ready. 
Fifteen miles to the north, 
group of Marines, 49 in all, waited 
quietly, almost in the shadow of the 
now famous “peace pagoda” at Pan 
They too, awaited the com 
which would start them into 
This without their rifles, 


and 
held a dress 


another 


munjom. 
mand 


action time 


the return of UN repatriates. For many, it was 
their first look at free land in almost three years 


Photos by 
Sgt. R. E. 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Armstrong 


grenades or armored vests. Majors Bel 
mont Forsyth, Edward H. Mackel and 
Vernon Hendley, team captains for the 
United Nations’ receiving teams, watch 
ed the road to the north for the first 
sign of a dust cloud which would herald 
the approach of the Communist convoy 

Operation—Big Switch was about to 
get underway. United Nations fighting 
men leave their prison 
bamboo curtain and 


were soon to 
camps behind the 
return to freedom. 

Previously the Marines had played 
a major role in Operation—Littlk 
Switch when the Reds returned some 
of the seriously sick and wounded 
UN personnel. Marine engineers had 
fought the mud, torrential rains and 


2 Wek “Ly: _— 





“You fought until they 


reached you with a 
bullet or a rifle butt 


—that was the end!” 


Secretary of the Army, Robert T. Stevens, and General Maxwell 
Taylor, USA, arrive at Freedom Village to greet first repatriates 


torrid temperatures of Korea to build 
this town-size village which held every 
thing necessary to speed the returnees 
It would be their 
first look at a small piece of free land 
they had fought for; it would have to 


on their way home 


be perfect 

Col. Metz had been chosen by the 
United Nations 
and take command of this new Free 
dom Village The colonel, a former 
prisoner of war in World War II 


knew how the men should be treated 


Command to build 


and what should be done for them in 
the first trying moments of their new 
freedom after, in many cases, almost 
three years in Communist prison camps 
It wasn't the first task the United Na 
tions had assigned to Col. Metz. He 
had been a military observer in Kash 
mir and Palestine following the close 
of World War II and had been highly 
commended for his work 

Now the time had come for the Big 
Switch. Up at Panmunjom, Major 
Theodore P. Hipkins, USMC, assistant 
checked with his ad 
ministrative officer, Marine Captain 
William E. Barrineau. They, too, were 
hectic weeks of 


control officer 


ready after several 


preparation for the daily arrival of 


400 UN repatriates. In a few minutes 


Huge map was used to check 
progress of POW convoys from 
Panmunjom to Freedom Village. 
Radio beamed convoy position 


all the work and sweat of the past tew 
days would be rewarded by the smiles 
of the happy returnees. The exchangs 
agreement had specified a nine o'clock 
start. Everybody, Marine litter bearers 
team captains, clerks and others as 
signed essential duties awaited the ar 
rival of the freedom-bound caravan as 
the hour hand slowly climbed to the 
top of the clock 

At exactly 0855 the convoy, led by 
three Russian-made jeeps, each carry 
ing one Chinese and two North Korean 
officers, moved out from the Commu 
Trucks 


and ambulances followed the jeeps and 


nists’ side of the peace corridor 


as they approached the exchange sit« 
a Marine officer bellowed the familiar 
Naval command, “Marines, man your 
stations! 

The Communist officers left their 
jeeps to meet the Marine team captains 
and presented the rosters of the men 
in the 
team captains checked the lists and 


trucks and ambulances. The 


as they called the names, the thin, wan 
but smiling men _ shuffled from the 
trucks to the medical tents. After a 
quick physical check-up the returnees 
were divided into two groups—those 
who would return by helicopter to 
Freedom Village and those who wer 
strong enough to make the trip by 
ambulance 

Minutes after the examinations had 


seven litter patients wer 


begun 
strapped to the sides of the waiting 
Bell helicopters and started on their 
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American doctors examining prisoners of war at Panmunjom gave 
helicopter priority to litter patients too weak to travel by ambulance 


BIG SWITCH (cont.) 


way. Others were quickly placed in 
ambulances for the slower trip 

Word of the departure of the heli 
opters and freedom caravan was 
radioed to Freedom Village where am 
bulances lined the landing mat to 
transport the stretcher cases to the 
gates of the village a hundred yards 
away 

Here, the processing teams went to 
work immediately as the litter patients 
arrived and were carried or helped 
through the main entrance. Teams with 
‘pray guns quickly dusted the returnees 
who were still wearing the brass but 
toned somber blue uniforms which had 
been supplied by the Reds. They were 
gently ushered into a medical examin 
ng room where doctors again checked 
the men to determine whether they 
ould go on with the processing. Those 
who couldn't be processed were flown 
out to a hospital ship immediately o1 
placed in the large hospital within the 
ompound. The able men were escorted 
from the medical room to the person 
nel data section where they were check 
ed against the official records of the 
missing in action and captured rolls 
Few men passed by the room where 
chaplains of all faiths were offering 
religious comfort to each man who re 
juested it 

Light refreshments awaited the re 
turnees on the next stop. Common 
place iced tea, coffee and sandwiches 
were luxuries to these men from the 
prison camps of the enemy. In their 
weakened condition, they could be 
served only a light fare; the big steaks 
would come later 

When they had finished eating, thos 
who desired to tell their stories to the 


press were led into a large anteroom 
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where representatives of the news 
papers, newsreels and radio stations of 
the world were on hand to spread the 
word of their return. Others too weak 
or too eager to be on their way. con 


OD awe rect 


Newsmen and photographers line entrance gate at Freedom Village 
reception center as first convoy of ambulances arrives with POWs 





through the processing line 
where they were X-rayed, given another 
physical examination and then flown to 
Inchon for further 
the United States 
The first Marine and ninth man in 
the processing line was Pfc Alfred P 
Major General Randolph Mc 
Commanding General of the 


tinued 


transportation to 


Graham 
Call Pate 
First Marine Division, was on hand to 
greet Graham who had been captured 
while serving with How Company, 3rd 
Battalion, Fifth Marines. Although too 
weak to enter the press room, the 21 
year-old repatriate told newsmen later 
in Tokyo he had been fed a diet of 
cracked corn during his stay in a prison 
camp and that he had _ been forced to 
carry firewood 11 miles each day 

Sergeant Robert J. Coffee was the 
second Marine to be returned the first 
day and was the 34th man to enter 
Freedom Village. The 23-year-old Ma 
rine was captured while acting as a 
rear link of communications for a con 
voy going up to the Chosin reservoir 
on Nov. 29, 1950. He was serving with 
ANGLICO attached to the 4ist Inde- 
pendent Royal Commandos. Like the 
yther returnees, Coffee emphatically 
stated that the treatment had been very 
poor while he was in the hands of the 
North Koreans but that it had im- 
proved slightly after being turned over 
to the Chinese. He had been wounded 
just before he had been taken prisoner 
and had received very little medical 
treatment 

Through the entire 
during his press interview, Coffee tight- 


processing and 
ly clutched a small Chinese memor- 
andum book which held the pictures of 
his wife and daughter 
who had been born shortly after he 
had received 


two-year-old 


had gone to Korea. He 
the pictures on one of the few occasions 
when the Reds had permitted him to 
read his mail 

The third and last Marine to com: 
through the line on the first day was 
Pfc Pedron E. Aviles. He had been 
serving with the Recon Company of 
Headquarters Battalion and had been 
7, 1952. He 
had been knocked unconscious with a 
rifle butt while battling the Reds and 
when he regained conciousness he had 
become a prisoner of the Chinese. He 
had been marched 10 miles to the rear 


captured on patrol Dec 


that same night 

Three 
freedom road on the 
like the 


Marines traveled the 
second day and 


more 


preceding group, their stories 
were identical. They too had 
‘aptured only after they had 
wounded or clubbed unconscious, 

Pfc Francis E. Kohus, Jr., suffered 
wounds of his right leg on Oct. 27, 1952 
while serving as a platoon runner 
with Able Company, Ist Battalion 
Seventh Marines. He said that he had 


been 
been 


Gen. R. Pate, (center) and reporter (left) interview POW repatriates 
Pfc F. Kohus, Jr., Pfe B. R. Hollinger and Corp. G. Kennedy, Jr. 


Homeward bound Red POWs waved flags and hurled insults at UN 
forces. UN repatriates had to ride in box cars to the exchange point 


“had a rough two weeks with the 
North Koreans” 


turned over to the Chinese and placed 


before he had been 


in a hospital of sorts. Here, too, the 
treatment had been meager and very 
poor. He had been confined to the now 
Yalu 
Food had consisted of raw cab 


notorious Camp No. 5 on the 
river 
bage, turnips and tomatoes—all served 
with sugar 

When Kohus was asked what he in 
tended to do when he returned to the 
United States, he said, without hesita 
tion, “I'll stay in the Marine Corps.” 

The young Marine was joined by 
Gen. Pate who made it a point to 
greet each returning Marine. With two 
of his fellow repatriates, Corp. Gethern 
Kennedy, Jr., and Pfc Bernard R. Hol 
and Gen. Pate, Kohus faced the 


cameras and a battery of microphones 


linger 


to answer a barrage of questions thrown 
at them by the war correspondents 
Kennedy, a former member of Item 


Company, 3rd Battalion, First Marines 
1952, while 
on a raid into Communist territory 
Kennedy 
related to the press, “and it was hand 
fighting until six Chinese 
One of them clubbed 
me and that was all I knew.” 

He had been revived by the Reds 
and held for 68 days in a Korean house 


had been cantured Dec. 31, 
“They closed in on us,” 


to hand 
ganged up on me 


where he had been questioned and 
threatened with death before he was 
sent to Camp No. 5 

Hollinger had been captured during 
the vicious fighting on Vegas outpost 
in March of this year. He had been a 
fire team leader with How Company, 
3rd Battalion, Fifth Marines. When 
Gen. Pate asked him about the circum 
stances leading to his capture he an 
swered: 

“It was getting dark when the Chinese 
attacked Vegas and before we knew it 
they had overrun our position. A shell 
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BIG SWITCH (cont.) 


landed on top of our bunker, caving 
it in and trapping us inside. Only five 
of the nine of us inside were alive and 
all of us were wounded in one way or 
another. Several hours later the Chi 
nese dug a hole in the roof and pulled 
us out 

Hollinger had been placed on a 
stretcher by the Chinese and carried 
to the rear of the Red lines. He had 
been shuttled around for 20 days before 
reaching Camp No. 5 

But if the Marines had a rough time 
a Navy Corpsman, Zacheus A. Smith 
serving with the First Marine Division 
aid he “had a helluva time explaining 
to the Communists” how he got into 
Korea 

They just couldn't understand what 
a sailor was doing on dry land and 
wouldn't believe what I told them 

I was on an outpost when they 
got me. They just came swarming all 
over the place and we just didn't have 
enough people up there to stop them 
I was knocked out by something and 
when I came to, my hands were tied 
behind me and I was being taken down 
the hill by the Chinese.” 

Pfc Richard D. Johnson was captured 
by the Chinese just three days befor 
the truce was signed. The 20-year-old 
machine gunner had been in the last 
battle of the war, the fight for Boulder 
City outpost, when the Marines had 
beaten off countless probes by the 
Reds. Johnson was returned on the 
19th day of the exchangs 

Another Pfc, Leonard E. Steege, had 
been captured by the Reds just cight 
days before the truce signing and dur 
ing the battle for the Berlin outpost 
He shook up Corp. James E. Maddell 
a military policeman on duty at Free 
dom Village, when he entered the gates 
Maddell said the last time he saw 
Steege was during the fighting for the 
outpost 

‘He was a dead Marine then,” Mad 
dell said, “but I guess it was just a case 
of mistaken identity.” 

These were a few of the Marines who 
came back. Their stories are all the 
same and bear out a statement made 
by General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
when he said several years ago, “Ma 
rines don't let themselves get captured.” 

Every Marine who entered the gates 
of Freedom Village during the first 
days of the prisoner exchange had been 
wounded so seriously that he was un 
able to continue the fight or had been 
clubbed unconscious in hand to hand 
conflict. One returnee said, “You fought 
until they reached you with a bullet 
or a rifle butt—that was the end.” END 
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Marines Recently Released 


from Prisoner of War Camps 


AGUIRRE, Andrew, Corp 
AMANN, Emanuel R., Capt 
ANTONIS, Nick J., Pfc 
ARIAS, Robert R.. Corp 
ATKINSON, Edword ®.. Corp 
AVILES, Pedro E., Pfc 
BAKER, Jerry D., Pfc 
BARTHOLOMEW, Cari E., Pfc 
BASSETT, Kenneth J., Pfc 
BATDORFF, Robert L.. Pfc 
BAUGH, Milton H., Ist Lt 
BELL, Richard, Ist Lt 
BESWICK, Byron H., Capt 
BLAS, Cipriano M., Sgt 
BLEY, Roy H.. Major 
BOOKER, Jesse V., Capt 
BOULDUC, Charles A., Pfc. 
BRITTAIN, Dewey E., Sot 
BROWN, Billy A., Pfc. 
BUNDY, Lyone! D., Corp 
BURKE, Stanley A., Pfc 
BYERS, Allen R., Pfc 
CAIN, John T. MSq?. 
CHESTER, Robert J., Pfc 


CLIFFORD, Henry C., Jr.. Ind Lt. 


COFFEE, Robert J., Sqft. 
CONWAY, Henry L., Jr., 2nd Lt. 
COWEN, George V., Pfc 
CRABTREE, Albert T., Pfc. 
DAGUE, Joseph M., Jr., Pfc 
DENNISON, Arthur L., Pfc. 
DODSON, Emmitt D., Pfc. 
DOWNEY, Earl D., Corp 
DOYLE, Arthur E., Jr., Corp. 
DRUMMOND, Stephen E.. Corp. 
EOWARDS, Arnold R., Pfc 
EZELL, Dee E., Capt. 
FERRANTO, Felix L., Ist Lf. 
FINK, Gerald, Capt. 

FLORES, Nick A., Pfc. 
FLYNN, John P.. Jr.. Capt 
FOREACRE, Lowis K., Pfc 
GABRIELLE, Fred J., Jr., Pfc 
GAUTHIER, Gaston C., Pfc 
GAYNOR, Melvin J.. Pvt 
GILLETTE, Robert J., Ist Lt. 
GLENN, Joe A., Pfc. 
GRAHAM, Alfred P., Jr., Pte 
GRAY, Roy C., Jr., Capt 
GREY, Vernie L., Pfc. 
GRIFFITH, Doncld M., Sgt. 
GUNDERSON. Carl J., Pfc. 
HAMILTON, Jomes F., Soft. 
HALE, James L., Pfc. 
HARBIN, Joseph 8., Corp. 
HARBOURT, Olof W. 8B., Corp. 
HARRIS, Wolter 8... Major 
HENRY, Kenneth W., Ist Lf. 
HERNANDEZ, Hoyos RA, Pfc. 
HOLLINGER, Bernard, Pfc. 
IRONS, Lee J., Pfe. 
JACOBS, John A., Jr., Pie. 
JAMES, Jesse L., Set. 
JOHNSON, Richord D., Pfc. 
JONES, Edwin 8. Ill, Corp 
KENNEDY, Gothern Jr.. Corp. 
KESTEL, Reginald E., Pfc. 
KIRBY, John R.,. Jr., Corp. 
KOHUS, Francis E., Jr. Pfe. 
KOSTICH, Robert, Pfc. 
LATORA, Philip WN., Pfc. 
LESSMAN, Billie J., Pfe. 


LIPSCOMBE, Robert 8., Jr.. Capt. 


LLOYD, Alon L., Ist Lf. 
LUNDOUIST, Corl R., 2nd Lt. 
LUNSFORD, Fronklin, Pvt. 
LYNCH, Donald W., Pfc. 
MARKEVITCH, Robert, Pfc. 


MARKS, Delbert L., Pfc 
MARTELLI, Poul L.. Capt. 
MARTIN, Chorles F., Capt 
MATHIS, Chester A., TSgt 
McCOOL, Felix J.. WO 
McCOY, Donald K., Pfc. 
McDANIEL, Roland L., 2nd Lt 
McINERNEY, James P.. Corp. 
McLAUGHLIN, John N.. Major 
MESSMAN, Robert C., Ist Lt 
MURPHY, Rowlond M., 2nd Lt 
NARDOLILLO, Francis, Pfc 
NATION, Corl D., Pvt 
NELSON, Noble |., Jr., Pfc 
NEVILL, Kenneth F., Pfc. 
NIEMAN, Warner E., Pfc 
NOETH, George E.. Corp 
OEHL, Sidney, Corp 

OSBORN, Loyd E., Pfc 
O'SHEA, Robert J.. Ist Lt 
PABEY, Luis E., Pfc. 
PACIFICO, Alfred J., Pfc 
PADILLA, Salomon, Pfc. 
PAWLOWSK!, Donald J.. Corp 
PERALTA, Pedro, Jr., Pfc 
PERRY, Jack E., Capt. 
PETTIT, William R., TS¢t. 
PICKETT, Woyne A... Corp. 
RAMOS, Augustine M.. Pfc 
RATLIFF, Roy V., Corp. 

RAY, Vernon, Pfc. 

RAZVOZA, Richerd J., Sgt 
REID, Ernest R., Jr., Ist Lt. 
RIBBECK, Lester A., Pfc 
RICHARDS, Donald R., Corp. 
RICHARDS, Herold E., Pfc. 
RICHARDSON, Judson, Major 
RICKER, Lance G., Pfc. 
ROBERTS, Albert J.. TSqt. 
ROBINSON, Alvin M., Pfc. 
ROMERO, Lowis, Jr., Pfc. 
SAXON, Joe E., Corp. 
SCHNITZLER, Norbert W., Pfc 
SCHOMMER, Chories P., Pfc. 
SCHULTZ, Williom E., Corp 
SCHWASBLE, Frank H., Colonel 
SCOTT, Mickey K., Pfc. 
SEYMOUR, Rufus A. 2nd Lf. 
SHANKLIN, Milas J., Pfc 
SHOCKLEY, William N., Pfc 
SMITH, Mercer R., Capt. 
SPENCE, Kenneth L.. Capt. 
STANFILL, Hermon F., Ist Lt. 
STEEGE, Leonard E., Pfc. 
STEWART, Willie C., Pfc. 
STULL, Richord L., 2nd Lt. 
STINE, Jomes L., Pfc. 
STRACHAN, Robert A., Corp 
STUMPGES, Frederick, MSqt 
TAFT, Leonard C., Ist Lt 
THRASH, William G., Lt. Col. 
TRUJILLO, Pablo B., Pfc. 
TURNER, Herbert 8., Ist Lt 
TUSCANO, James E., Pfc. 
VANN, George H., Pfc. 
VAVRUSKA, Eugene R., Pfc. 
VITRULS, Billy J., Pfc. 
WAGNER, Arthur, Capt. 
WATSON, Joseph, Pfc. 
WERTMAN, Albert P.. Corp. 
WESSELS, Horry P., Pvt. 
WILKINS, Edword G., Jr., Pfc. 
WILKINS, James V., Capt. 
WILLIAMS, Doncld C., Corp. 
WILLIAMS, Duke, Jr., Ist Lt 
WILLIAMS, Michoux L., Pfc. 
WILLIFORD, Troy A., Pfc. 
WOODARD, Preston D., Pfc. 
YESKO, Doniel 0., Pfc 
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YEAR IN 


N A COLD DAY IN Janu- 
ary 1953, two Commie 
platoons were swarming all 

over an outpost manned by one Ma 
rine squad. The situation was desper 
ate. Second Lieutenant Joseph Mitchell 
made a quick decision; he summoned 
his men into the bunker, and called for 
artillery fire—on his own position. For 
30 minutes Marine artillery and mor 
tars pounded the bunker and the sur 
rounding area The Chinese reeled 
back, leaving their dead and wounded 
piled around the Marine 
‘It was the only way to drive them 
off,” Lieutenant Mitchell said later 
‘We all thought the bunker would col 


lapse, but we just kept our 


bunker 


fingers 
crossed and made it.” 

The 27-year-old lieutenant was rec 
Silver Star medal 
for this action. It had been a short, 
bitter battle 
a small group of the forces locked in 
combat in Korea, but it was typical 
of the type of war the Marines fought 
through November and December of 
1952 and the 1953 which 
brought the truce in the 178th year of 
the United States Marine Corps 

The First Division Marines fought 
everything; the North Koreans, the 
Chinese and the weather. It was a 
year of war which made Marines feel 
that they should have been born with 
the eyes of owls, the feet of ducks and 
the tough skin of armadillos. Th« 
greater portion of the fighting was dons 
at night, in snow and rain and mud, 


ommended for the 


which had involved only 


months of 


by MSgt. Roy E. Heinecke 


Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


under the weighty but reassuring 
armored vests 


Marine 


outposts continuously through Decem 


The enemy probed at the 
ber and January. Patrols, in some cases 
checked the Ma 

nightly. Bitter 
clashes resulted, but they were more 
Reds than 
Division. On those oc 


up to company size 
rine positions almost 


costly in manpower to the 
to the First 
casions when the Communists remained 
in their own outposts and trenches to 
Red artillery went 
rounds searched for 
with better ac 


lick their wounds 
to work and the 


the Marine 
curacy than in previous years of the 


bunkers 


wal 

But the Marines weren't standing by 
Commie attacks or 
They sent out their 
own patrols, groups who searched for 
and located enemy outposts and fought 
them on their own firesteps with rifles, 
grenades and bayonets. The Eleventh 
Marine artillery lambasted Red posi- 
tions night and day, along with the 
and kept the Chi- 
between _ their 


just waiting for 
artillery barrages 


company mortars 
nese from crawling 
blankets for a night of rest 

It was a war destined to go nowhere 
Aggression was to be stopped on the 
fighting line and the First 
Division was set to hold its own 

The battle of patrols and enemy 
probes continued through February and 
began to build. The tension seemed to 
indicate that the entire front might 
open up as the middle of March ap 
If the Communists had pre 


present 


proached 


KOREA 


pared for an early Spring offensive, the 
weather threw a few handicaps in the 
way when the snow and rain turned the 
Korean battlefield into a sea of mud 
Temperatures were generally above 
freezing but a ten-inch blanket of slush 
Marines to 
trenches 


and mud forced frontline 
their 
through the rain soaked days of early 
March. Snow storms and high drifts 
continued to stall the 


reinforce bunkers and 


frontline action 


found themselves sealed 
into their bunkers and their 
completely filled in with snow 


a case of digging out and then digging 


Some men 
trenches 
It was 


in again 

But the 
for the weather to break 
came larger and bolder. On a morning 
in mid-March the first of a series of at 
tacks in the Bunker Hill area got un 
derway 

Better than 100 Chinese 
their lives on a Marine position to the 
northeast of Bunker Hill at 2:30 a.m 
They fell back, beaten at 3:40 a.m. with 
Eleventh Marine artillery and mortars 
kicking at their heels as they retreated 
no-man's-land 


Reds had tired of waiting 
Patrols be 


gambled 


across a fain-swept 
Just a short distance east of the Red 
attack, a Marine raiding party ignored 
the rain and fog to storm an enemy 
position west of Korangpo. Here, also, 
artillery and tank fire from Marine 
tankers softened up the Reds a few 
minutes before the raiders started for- 
However, the bursting shells and 
tongues of the Marine 
nerve of the 
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ward 
the searing 
flamethrowers broke the 





Somewhere on central Korean front, Marines move 
cautiously through a tiny, thatched-roof village. 


A YEAR IN KOREA (cont.) 


Chinese defending the When 
the bayonet-toting Marines reached the 
Reds, the 
enemy had fied back down the 
side of the hill 

The Reds had temporarily lost the 
Marines, but 
their artillery units, situated far behind 


position 


trenches and bunkers of the 
other 


zest for combat with the 


the lines, loved their role as postmen 
From the morning of the battle to the 
same hour the following morning, the 
Reds unloaded 7346 rounds of incom 
ing mail on the First Marine Division 
positions 

The Chinese returned to Bunker Hill 
and Outpost Hedy a few nights later 
This time they came back with a bat 
talion and hit just before midnight 
The blast of a grenade in front of Hedy 
before anyone could 
pinpoint the blast, all hell broke loos« 

Minutes after the 
was heard, 1700 rounds of mortar and 
artillery rocked the area from Bunker 
Hill to Hedy as four Red companies 
attacked from different directions un 
der the protection of the artillery um 
brella 


“They charged up the 


broke the silence 


initial explosion 


slopes right 
their own fire,” said Second 
Lieutenant Robert E. Lee. “I didn't 


see the first group until they were only 


under 


five yards from us.” 

When the raiding 
covered, a light machine gun cut down 
the leaders of the assault. They threw 
everything they had at the gun, but 
the Marine kept the weapon 
firing through the entire fight 

One Chinese platoon moved around 
the left flank of Hedy toward the main 
It was chopped to 


party was dis 


gunner 


line of resistance 
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Mari 


and riflemen in the area 


machine gunners 
At another 
point the Chinese slid over the muddy 
trenchline but were immediately driven 
back in a point-blank small arms and 


pir ces by the 


grenade duel 

As the 
saturate the Marine lines, a relief group 
was sent out to the hill and drove the 
invaders out of the trenches with small 


heavy artillery continued to 


arms fire Flare-bearing planes and 
illuminating artillery rounds lighted the 
entire area as the Reds filed back to 
the safety of their own trenches. Bunker 
Hill and Hedy Outpost had withstood 
another large scale enemy attack 

Bunker Hill was a challenge to the 
Chinese and they were determined to 
take it if they had to sacrifice a whole 
On the night of March 
26, 3500 screaming Chinese hit all along 
the Marine For seven hours 
the battle fanatical Reds 
threw everything they had at the Ma 
It was the heaviest fighting along 
the 155-mile front in many days. Ma 
rine airmen of the First Marine Air 
craft Wing helped to unload 200,000 
pounds of high explosives. In return 
the Reds sent 1400 artillery rounds 
crashing into the Marine positions 
When the Marines ordered to 
break contact at 2:30 a.m., they had 
inflicted better than 2000 casualties on 
the Reds 

During the month of March, Outposts 
Vegas, Reno and Carson hit the head 
lines of the Marines fought 
thousands of Chinese and delivered a 
pasting to the Reds that was unequaled 
throughout the entire holding stages of 
the Korean war. On the evening of 
March 29th, the Marines had command 
of the three hills whic were the key 
to the western front held by the United 


army to do it 


section 


raged as the 


rines 


were 


world 


Official USMC Photo 


Despite bloody battles for ridgetop real estate, last 
year's activity was confined mostly to patrol action 


Nations. Hand-to-hand fighting had 
been the order of the day for the past 
four days and nights and those thre« 
hills will go down in Marine Corps his 
tory along with Belleau Wood, Bloody 
Ridge, Suribachi and Chosin 

As the last days of the month were 
checked off on the calendars hanging 
over field desks in the rear areas, fight 
in’ mad Marines had chased the shat 
forces from the crest of 
Vegas and had started 


tered Chinese 
vital Outpost 
digging in under a rain of enemy artil 
lery and mortar fire. The Marines who 
had counterattacked their way to the 
top of the hill could report the “situa 
tion well in hand” as could other 
defending First Marine Division in 
fantrymen on Dagmar and the Hook 
Through the fight the Marines 
had received over 11,000 rounds of 
in their five and one-half 


entire 


artillery fire 
mile sector of the front lines 

Like Bunker Hill, Vegas too was an 
irritating challenge to the Chinese and 
if they couldn't wrest it from the Ma 
rines by overwhelming odds, they would 
resort to their bag of tricks in still 
another attempt to win it 

In the mid-morning of March 30th 
a group of ten Chinese approached the 
Marine position atop Vegas signalling 
they wished to surrender. When they 
reached a point near the crest they 
opened fire with burp guns and gren 
ades. Three of the Reds reached the 
top and after 30 minutes of shooting 
at one another, the Marines drove the 
suicide team back down the hill, cap 
turing seven of the die-hards 

The Marines also set a few records 
in the fighting for Vegas that will b« 
hard to duplicate. The 130 Marines in 
a single ammunition supply point han 
dled 2841 tons of ammunition in one 





day—ending at 3:00 p.m. The previous 
high had been during the furious fight- 
ing for Bunker Hill in August and Sep- 
tember of 1952 

Second Lieutenant Donald E. Spang- 
ler, in charge of the operation, said he 
had only 13 hours sleep in the five days 
of fighting and passed on the credit to 
the men of his command. “All of my 
men deserve a letter of commendation 
for the way they have been working. 
They more than doubled the tonnage 
that the Army says a man can handle 
in 24 hours.” 

As the Korean war moved into April 
and the battle for the outposts sub- 
sided briefly, the Marines at Vegas were 
subjected to unusual treatment by the 
Reds. They had a few relatively quiet 
days, reporting only a paltry 200 
rounds of incoming during the nights. 
A Communist squad which might have 
been lost out in no-man’s-land 
stumbled into the Marine positions by 
accident, was challenged and directed 
right route to their own 
trenches by small arms fire 

But if the infantrymen were resting 
the First Divvy tankers refused to 
quit. They continued to prowl the front 
looking for targets; when they found 
them they eliminated them 

The war continued its patrol action 
month of April 
Communist 


along the 


activities through the 
and __ the 
Spring offensive did not get underway 
The Marines of the First Air Wing 
probably had a lot to do with the 


long awaited 


Communist change of heart 

Major General Vernon Megee’s pilots 
Reds the 
started back in 1950 
North 


with 


ontinued same 


to give the 
treatment they 
Marine 
Korean 


bombing 


planes disrupted the 


transportation system 
which destroyed their 
bridges And they 
truck convoys headed for 
the front They 
Communists from the frontline trenches 


raids 
railroads and 
pounced on 
lines hammered the 
to their supply dumps deep in North 
Korea 

Air support of ground troops reached 
its peak in efficiency during 1953 and 
Marine planes were called upon to help 
break up almost all the larger scale 
Red probes of 
level the 


and napalm 


outposts At treetop 


planes dropped their bombs 


with umnerring accuracy 


sometimes within 50 yards of friendly 
troops 

After almost three years of duty, the 
famed Checkerboard Squadron which 
arrived in Korea in September, 1950 
Polka Dot Squad 
A month later another 


was relieved by the 
ron on May 29 
unit which had helped fight the war in 
Korea with the Marines packed its gear 
Death Rattler 
Black 


and headed home; the 
Squadron was replaced by the 
Patch Squadron 


In August VMR 253, VMO 2? and 


MAG 16 arrived in the Far East to 
add their planes and pilots to the Ma 
rine air arm 

To many Marines, the war continued 
Battles were not 
extended to a defeat of the 
enemy. Politics and peace talks meant 
little to the Marine who had to endure 
the snow, rain or summer heat more 
than 7000 miles from home. The only 
bright spot on the Korean horizon was 
the Rest and Relaxation program set 
up for the troopers. Steady 
streams of Marines filed into the Ma 
rine Liaison Office at Seoul Air Bas« 
with orders to R&R in Japan. Soon 
they were loaded aboard Marine R5Ds 
for the three-hour trip to Itami. From 
there a Division or Air Wing Marine 
could check into a beautiful hotel where 


Im a crazy course 
sound 


combat 


there were no reveilles, no mustering 
and best of all, no incoming rounds of 
Red artillery. He was on his own to 
sleep as long as he liked, go souvenir 
hunting or participate in other liberty 
activities 

The R&R break came all too seldom 
for the Division Marine, and getting 
back into the 
hardest of all 
white 


sack in a bunker was 


after several days of 


clean sheets, taxis and quiet 
nights 

Outpost Carson came under Red at 
tack early 
groups continued to feel out the Marine 
Hand-to-hand 


not unusual in that area and the Ma 


in April as enemy probing 


strength fighting was 


hand gren 
Each attack 


their own 


rines’ versatility with the 
ade and bayonet paid off 

by the whittled 
forces and if the Marines gained the 
Chinese hatred, they also 


grudging 


Commies 


gained a 
Reds 


invading 


admiration from the 
patrols didn’t like 
territory but the high Red 


holed up many miles behind the 


Commi 
Marine 
brass 
front, held a hope that someday they 
could break the Marines’ 
continued to send platoon after platoon 
of Communists to sudden death 
Bunker Hill was 
attack throughout April 
Marine 
big battles of the past months 
Marines 
light But it was a dirty 


spirit, and 


brought under 
along 
other outposts and 
would report these actions 
bloody 
ysut war. Men were dying on both 
but the 

described it as 

De spite the 


newspapers of the world 
light patrol action 
enemy activity which 
Marine 
I Corps’ records show that the 
Marine 


tther divisions across the Eighth Army 


concentrated on the positions 


First 


Division continued to top all 


front in numbers of patrols sent out as 


a means of keeping the enemy off 


balance 

The First Marine 
out of the headlines of the newspapers 
months of May and Jun 
After a year of bitter fighting to suc 


Division dropp« d 


during the 


cessfully hold Reno, Vegas, the Bunket 
and Carson hills and the five hill ele 
ments that make up the Hook, they 
had earned a rest. The Twenty-fifth 
Army Division with an attached Turk 
ish Brigade started to relieve the Ma 
rines in the first week of May. Artillery 
and tank units stayed on the line sup 
porting the Army and the Turks 

The Division moved back to an area 
called Frenchmen’s Flat and work was 
begun on a new and permanent rest 
It looked like it was going to 
be a long war despite the current peace 
talks that usually ended with one or 
the other side walking out of the ses 
sions. It was also during this time the 
Marines acquired a new division com 
mander. Formal ceremonies were held 
as Major General Edwin A. Pollock 
relinquished command of the First Ma 
rine Division to Major General Ran 
dolph McC. Pate. General Pollock had 
commanded the Division since August 
of 1952 

The word 
meanings in military life. The enlisted 


camp 


“rest” has two separate 


men interpret it as a period when they 
can stretch out on a sack most of the 
day, getting up only for meals or a 
leisurely stroll to the club or movies 
To the General and the G-sections it 
means training and more training. Con 
sequently the Division immediately be 


gan a series of training exercises de 


signed to keep the unit at combat effi 


ciency. It was training in a type of 
warfare they had missed in the Korean 
fight, an aggressive type of combat 

Two regimental 


amphibious warfare 


landing exercises were held, using the 
Fifth and Seventh Marines and theis 
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A YEAR IN KOREA (cont.) 


attached units 

The Marines back on the 
lines early in July, taking over their 
same positions. This time they found 
the situation somewhat changed. Sev 
eral key hills had fallen to the Reds 
in their absence and the Commies were 
Marines 


moved 


practically looking down the 
throats as they set up their positions 

The Chinese, flushed with their suc 
cesses of the past weeks 
the Marine outposts of the Berlin and 
East Berlin complex. They wanted real 
for bargaining at the truce ses 


began eyeing 


estate 
sions and if they could serve eviction 
notice on the Marines they presumed 
it would be a lever for bickering pur 
poses at Panmunjom. The Division 
was still in the process of relieving the 
soldiers when the Communist attacks 
started. The first of a long series of 
probes began on July 8 and it was 
thrown back after thre« 
tense fighting. Both outposts were hit 
the following day and the Reds wer 
The probes continued 


hours of in 


again driven off 
for days and nights, reaching a climax 
on the 19th when the Reds pulled one 
of their biggest actions 

The Marines manning the tiny out 
MLR held off 
waves of Chinese but were 


posts in front of the 
the first 
finally pulled back after a flood of 1500 
Reds swarmed over the hills. The 
Chinese were able to occupy Berlin 
after 40 minutes of fighting which lit 
tered the entire area with their casu 
Two hours later the Marines 
manning East Berlin were called off the 
hill. According to official frontline re 
ports, the Reds had poured 5500 rounds 
small area 


alties 


of heavy artillery into the 
during the less than three-hour battl 
It had been a costly engagement for 
the Reds and would have proved fatal 
later but for an I Corps directive that 
kept the fighting mad Marines from 
returning to the battle. The order fos 
bade the execution of counterattacks 

A few days later the Reds began a 
concentrated attack on Outpost Esther 
More than 3000 Chinese slammed into 
the hill and grappled in hand-to-hand 
fighting with the Marines. The bulk of 
the Reds were thrown off in four hours 
but the Marines fought all night, weed 
ing out the Commies who invaded the 
line of trenches. The Reds returned in 
the morning and reached the crest of 
the hill, but counterattacking Marines 
drove them off 

Meanwhile another battle had started 
over on the outposts of Boulder City 
and Hill 111. And while these conflicts 
raged, negotiators at Panmunjom with 
in earshot of the pounding guns, were 
dressing up the final draft of the truce 
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Early in the morning of July 27, Ma- 
rines on Outpost Two, just east of the 
no-fire corridor that led to the truce 
site, could detect frenzied activity go- 
ing on outside the Red-built “peace 
pagoda.” Long streams of American- 
made cars, trucks and busses were pil- 
ing into the area. From the north, a 
dust cloud partially hid the convoys of 
Russian-made jeeps which were con 
verging on the truce site. Although no 
one in the Marine front lines received 
the word officially until later in the 
day, the truce was signed at ten 
o'clock that morning 

There were no big celebrations when 
the Marines finally received the word 
of the It could be another 
Communist trick; besides, there was a 
joker in the document as far as the 
Marines were concerned. It 
was true the Communists had signed 
a truce with the high command of the 
United Nations at ten o'clock, but the 
fighting was scheduled to continue. The 


signing 


front line 


actual cease-fire had been deferred for 
12 hours—until ten o'clock on the night 
of July 27 And those 12 
would be long hours for the men on 
the front line. Many of the Marines 
who had fought through Bunker Hill 
Berlin and East Berlin, knew that bat 
tles started and ended in shorter periods 
than 12 hours 

One Marine BARman made an obvi 
ous statement “This would be a 
helluva time to get knocked off when 
the truce is already signed,” he said 


hours 


fe 


\ ™ a 


AK 


There was wide speculation as to 
whether the Reds would launch just 
one more all-out attack or be content 
to sit out the waning hours of the war 
Consequently, there could be no relaxa 
tion along the Marine sector: if the 
Reds wanted to continue the war up 
to the last minute the Marines wer 
ready 

Although the all-out 
materialized, the Reds 
operate their artillery pieces and incom 
ing wasn’t unusual in all sections of 
the lines. Some of the rounds reached 
as far back as regimental headquar- 
ters 


attack 
continued to 


never 


However, as darkness fell along the 
front lines the war started to fizzle out 
and by ten o'clock some Marines had 
ventured to sit on top of their bunkers 
and forward positions where they could 
observe the Chinese working feverishly 
around their own positions. The Dragon 
Lady, Moose Maid and other Chines 
women propagandists came out in the 
open with their portable public address 
systems and pleaded with the Marines 
to exchange gifts and pleasantries and 
to have a big party out in the former 
no-man’'s-land 

This was the crazy climax in an un 
orthodox war which had lasted mors 
than three years. The Marines ignored 
the overtures of the Chinese; they re 
membered the battles of the previous 
weeks and it was difficult to believe 
that this wasn't just another Red trick 
and that the war wouldn't flare up 
again in the next few minutes. 

To many of the Marines the cease 
fire didn’t become a reality until the 
next day when they started to pull 
back the mile and one-half stipulated in 
the truce agreement. With the Reds 
pulling back an equal distance this left 
a three-mile buffer zone between the 
two forces 

During the closing days of July th« 
White House put out the word that 
the Third Marine Division was being 
alerted for duty in the Far East 
Rumors, as always, were rampant 
throughout the regiments of the First 


Marine Division Would the Third 


relieve the First? Would the First re 
turn and disembark at Seattle or would 
it be San Diego? Few of the men 
voiced the opinion that the Division 
would remain where it was, still hold 
ing a portion of the lin« 

The fighting was over, but the work 
went on. New had to be 
built; old ones in the forward outposts 
would have to be torn down and de 
molished within 72 hours after the 
cease-fire. Temperatures rose to the 
high nineties as Marines struggled to 
tear down deeply entrenched bunkers 
built to withstand the continual fire of 
Red artillery. Two other groups of 


positions 





on | OS ee 
United Press Photo 
Battle-weary Marines, after taking the top of Vegas war, unload their wounded near the scene of action. 
Hill in some of the bitterest fighting of the Korean Fight at Vegas, Reno, Carson, occurred last March 


Marines from the Division were going choice, they were needed in the critical dreds of transport planes had begun 
quietly about the task of building a fields and went about packing their Some 3000 miles away the Third 
new Freedom Village, a tent camp that seabags. Marines, less the Third Battalion which 
would be used to process the returning There was a great deal of scuttlebutt left from San Diego, packed their 
prisoners of war being held by the on the Division’s final destination over ukeleles and combat gear, said goodby 
Communists seas. A few of the men guessed cor to their mew base at Kaneohe Bay 
Meanwhile the Third Marine Divi rectly when they wagered that the Divi T.H., and sailed for Japan. Marine 
sion quietly prepared to move overseas sion 'was going to Japan as a part of Air Groups 11 and 16 joined with VMR 
The Marine Corps has long been noted General Mark Clark’s Far East S« 253 and headed for the land of Nippon 
for its mobility. Its readiness to move curity Forces. This became official be to form the air arm of the Third Ma 
put at a moment's notice was tradition fore the troops boarded ships rine Division 
ally demonstrated by embarkation of On the 3rd of August an advanc« As the last unit of the Third de 
the Third. As the White House an party of 14 enlisted men and 22 officers parted from San Diego, Major Gen 
nouncement to the press became a writ under the command of Brigadier Gen eral Robert H. Pepper, Commanding 
ten order, Marine Corps Headquarters eral Homer L. Litzenberg, boarded two (General, loaded his staff aboard the 
started issuing travel orders. As the Marine RSDs at Camp Pendleton USS Mt. McKinley and departed for 
men reported into the Division, others bound for Japan via Moffet Field and the Far East. A larg portion of Head 


were packing their bags for transfer out Hawaii. They were entrusted with the quarters Battalion was also aboard the 
of the outfit. Marines with less than task of keeping the Division moving McKinley, a Naval communications 
five months to do were to be left be into camps when it arrived in Japan ship 

hind. Korea veterans not holding es Two days later the Ninth Marines Now the Division was underway 


sential spec numbers were given the the first to board ship, sailed out of four Marine regiments which had 
opportunity to remain behind or sign San Diego. General Lemuel C. Shep played important roles in Marine Corps 
a waiver which would permit them to herd, Jr.. Commandant of the Marine history were again embarked on a tour 
accompany the Division overseas. A Corps, flew to the west coast to see the of duty which would bring a landing 
large percentage of former First Divi Division off. The movement which on a foreign shore. The country would 
sion Marines signed: a few had no would involve 70 Navy ships and hun be new to the (continued on page 85) 
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NOVEMBER, a huge, 
MATS plan 
Western Ger 
many Frankfurt 
while another sky giant was winging its 
On 
board these planes were the first contin 
of Women Marines to 
Today 150 women 
duty at 


ATE LAST 
four-engined 


8 


roared in over 
and touched down at 


way further south to Naples, Italy 
serve in 


gents 


Europe more than 
stations outside 
of the United 
overseas duty is no longer the 


Marines 


are on three 
the continental 
States; 
monopoly of male 

Foreign shore duty isn’t exactly new 
to Women Marines. When Public Law 
441 was passed by Congress in Septem 
1944, Women Reservists were pet 
the Territories of 


limits 


ber, 
mitted to serve in 
Hawaii and Alaska 
It was strictly volunteer duty 
warned that the 
mostly hard 


live and 


Wo 
men Marines were job 
would not be glamorous 
work—and that they 
work under greater restrictions than at 

But the girls had 
a Marine to fight;” 


would 


enlisted to 
than 


home 


“free more 
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1000 of them had trooped ashore in 
Hawaii before the 
Groups were stationed at Pearl Har- 
bor, headquarters of the Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, and at the Marine Corps 
Air Station, Ewa, 10 miles distant from 
Pearl Harbor. They were doing jobs 
in radio aircraft maintenanc« 
food services and the tasks performed 
by Women Marines today. There they 
could feel the nearness of war when 
damaged ships returned to Pearl for 
repairs. First-hand reports of Marines 
who were in battle not many days be 
fore sharpened their interests and un- 
derscored the significance of their con- 
tributions to the inevitable victory. 
After V-J Day, the women returned 
to the Mainland for discharge or for 
reassignment in the States. The last 


war ended 


repair, 


Duty in foreign lands is no longer a 
new experience to Women Marines. 
They get a taste of salt air prior to 
leaving for duty stations in Hawaii 
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Photo by TSot. M. EB. Grande 


Native ceremonies are always part of the 
fun in being stationed in foreign countries 


wartime contingent bid Ewa “aloha” 
in January, 1946. 

Women Marines were to see more 
duty in Hawaii. But it wasn’t until 
October, 1951, that 18 were ordered to 
Pearl Harbor. The Armed Forces In- 
tegration Act of June, 1948, had given 
regular” status to women in the Ma- 
rine Corps, and provided that they 
could be ordered overseas. The size of 
the detachment in Hawaii continued to 
increase with the over-all growth of 
the Women Marines component. To- 
day, three women officers and more 
than 135 enlisted women serve in Pearl 
Harbor. WMs at Headquarters, Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific, are handling the 
same type of jobs that they held at 
Stateside posts, stations or at Head 
quarters, Marine Corps. Girls in ad- 
ministration, personnel, supply, motor 
transport, photography, communica- 
tions and post exchange occupational 
fields all find billets at FMF Pac 

A few years after the last war ended, 
the front office of FMF, Pacific, left 
Camp Catlin and returned to the Pearl 
Harbor Navy Yard on the outskirts of 
Honolulu. Women Marines currently 
working there are quartered in wooden 
barracks, prevalent in the area. Inside 
the barracks, squadbays have been par 
titioned into cubicles, with four women 
sharing each cubicle. Recreation facili 
ties on station include swimming pools, 
tennis courts and movies. A short ride 
by bus or car takes the girls to the 
beach for swimming or relaxation. Pic 
nics and luaus (barbequed pig feasts) 
on the tropical beaches are extremely 
popular. On week ends, bathing suits 
are the uniform of the day for the 
wahines. Sun and surf sports are year- 


round activities in the islands; the tem- 
perature varies from 70 to 85 degrees— 
with the mercury usually hovering 
around 76. Women Marines reportedly 
take to this climate with the same zest 
they display in taking inventory of the 
natural beauty of the island. “Picture 
postcards don’t do Hawaii justice,” is 
a fast-growing cliche at the WM bar 
racks 

The girls are quick to learn the cus- 
toms and traditions of the islands. Na- 
tive songs and dances and the local 
celebrations are other attractions that 
appeal to personnel stationed there 
King Kamehameha Day finds the old 
monarch’s statue adorned with floral 
leis, and Hawaiians in colorful native 
staging parades and water 
pageants. Marines also look forward 
to “Aloha Week” in late October when 
a whole week is dedicated to the cus- 
toms of old Hawaii. 

After a normal two-year stint among 
the people of the island of Oahu, the 
girls are ready to depart with heavy 
hearts and perhaps a tear or two until 
they discover that “aloha” is also the 
island’s way of saying, “Come back 
again—soon.” 

Duty for Women Marines in Europ 
is new and different Seven enlisted 
women and two officers comprise the 
Marine group in Frankfurt, Germany, 
attached to the headquarters of the 
European Commander of the U. S 
Forces. They have the distinction of 
being a part of the first unified com- 
world for American set 
vicewomen. The unit, known officially 
as the Joint Enlisted Women’s Detach 
ment, includes 80 enlisted women rep 
resentatives of the Army, Navy, Air 


costumes 


mand in the 


Photo by MSgt. John J. Connolly 
Sgt. Mary Ann Kennedy, stationed in Naples, exercises 
the prerogative of all travelers at a local souvenir store 


Force and Marine Corps. A Woman 
Marine officer is CO of the outfit; the 
first sergeant is a WAF; the supply 
sergeant is a WAC, and the company 
clerk, a WAVE. To an outsider the 
company office may look confusing; to 
the military, it appears to be the es- 
sence of unification. 

A Woman Marine’s work in Frank 
furt takes her to the Farben Building, 
a massive stone structure which hous- 
ed the German chemical corporation of 
the same name prior to the Nazis’ sur 
Now it’s more like the Penta- 
Washington, D. C., with its 
employees in the uniforms of all 
branches of the service Women Ma 
rines are on duty in administration 


render 
gon in 


personnel and communications sections 
Living quarters have been included 
in the unification program, too. Ser 
vicewomen billet in apartments adja 
cent to the company offices on WAC 
Circle, just a five-minute walk from 
the Farben Building. Four or five girls 
share two or three 
ments. The flats are furnished with 
baths and living rooms but kitchen 
facilities are not needed; the women 
take their meals in a combined mess 
Hot plates, however, are a useful item 
for late snacks. The apartments lend 
themselves to individual creative ex 
pression and the feminine touch is evi 
denced in colorful draperies, frilly bed 
spreads, stuffed animals and curios 
boasting foreign trade marks. 
Working at EUCOM is like 
in Grand Central Station for 
Women Marines with a yen to travel 
Frankfurt is a transportation hub for 
traffic, and 
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bedroom apart 


living 
those 


commercial and military 


centrally (continued on 





Second Marine Division units in the “Med" 
hit the beach at Cannes, on French Riviera. 


E WERE LOAFING away 
a Saturday afternoon on 


Guam, just quaffing cold 
suds on the bulldozed bank outside the 
battalion slopchute The cool Pacifix 
breezes blew in off the ocean and uj 
the tiny Ylig river valley below us 
Ihe tropical scenery was strictly story 
book, but we ignored it. We 
Saturday afternoon was liberty time in 


other parts of the world and we'd just 


figured 
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by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


as soon be stomping up a Main Drag 
somewhere else instead of marking time 
on Guam 

Not that Guam didn't have a Main 
Drag. It sure did. This was in 1947 
almost two years after the war's end 
Once in a while some renegade who 
tired of scrounging in the boondocks 
would up and surrender, but for the 
most part, the scars were healing quick 


ly on the island. Marine Drive was the 


Photo by Sot. L. A. Pope 


Undaunted by Bikini suits in left foreground 
men appear more interested in harbor sights 


big thoroughfare, smooth and paved 
and on the western side of the island 
—where most of the liberty spots were 
We were on the eastern shore, just 
south of the old Third Divvy area 
near Yona. It was a long road to 
Agana, and when you got there, you 
wondered if the trip was worth it 
Nearly all the native villages wer: 
out-of-bounds, but the authorities had 


dreamed up a system of passes so you 





ee 
= pe 
Phote bu MSat. Jamea Galloway 


Most of the Old World cities where United States for sightseeing. Men of London security guard and 
Marines are stationed offer countless opportunities their dates ogle a member of colorful Life Guards 


could visit a settlement if you were at Camp Witek. Once in a while, a 
invited by a resident. To get invited, hard-charger would come back from a 
you had to know one of the local liberty run with tales of a new empor 
citizens, and how could you know any ium, ‘way out in the boonies, but it 
one if you couldn't enter the village in turned out like all the rest. So we 
the first place? The number of Marines played volley ball or just dropped 
who politicked their way into getting down to the slopchute where the con 


passes was indeed a credit to the versation always turned to places far 


Liberty Hounds Association, Inc 
Agana, though, is the capital of the 
island and an open city; troops come 
and go at their pleasure. Naturally, 
the largest number of Guamanian-type 
watering-spots was centered there or 
close by. The hardest stuff available 
was 3.2 brew, even in the Cafe of Seven 
Sisters. And you could get that back 


eway from Guam. 

From ‘the way some of us talked, 
you'd think there had been a squad 
of Marines right behind Patrick Henry 
when he told the Virginia assembly he 
wanted liberty or else. This one after- 
noon, Smiley Murdock was hogging 
the vocal spotlight. Smiley was older 
than most of us and had been over 
some of these islands during the shoot- 
ing. But more recently, he'd pulled a 
tour of duty in post-war China. While 
he sounded off on the finer points of 
liberty in the Orient, the rest of us 
listened and peeled the labels off our 
beer bottles. 


For many Marines stationed in foreign 


According to Smiley, China liberty 
lands, the history relate | bright rae}ie) a of couldn't be topped (except maybe by 
the swell times some of the Golden 
Boys had had down in Australia and 
New Zealand). The thousands of Ma 
rines who were ordered into places like 
Peiping, Tientsin and Tsingtao after 
V-J Day to help repatriate Japanese 
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another world is just beyond the gate 





WHO'S GOING ASHORE? (cont.) 


prisoners of war were welcomed by the 
citizens of the neighborhood with clang- 
ing cash registers. “China Duty” had 
always been premium, and the troopers 
didn't mind paying for the trip. Even 
the privates had plenty of money be- 
of the inflated rate of exchange 
American and Chinese Na 
tionalist currency—and there were 
usually plenty of pleasant Chinese and 
White Russian girls help 
spend the “funny money.” The pro 
fusion of things to do, plus the bounti 
ful supply of cash (and dancing part- 
ners) satisfied the appetites whetted by 
the tall tales of old China hands 

It was usually a snap to sharpen up 
for liberty call; Chinese houseboys 
handled the menial tasks of pressing 
uniforms and spit-shining shoes. These 
were old enough to 
be grandfathers—proved to be excellent 
valets, messengers, alarm clocks and 
general handymen, all services rendered 
for a few dollars a month. Ashore, 
Marines swept up in the centuries-old 


cause 
between 


around to 


houseboys—some 


Photo by MSet. John J. Connolly 
Ancient castle and bombed-out 
ruins of Frankfurt, Germany, 
form a curious backdrop for a 


pair of liberty-bound Marines 
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Photo by MSot. John J. Connolly 


Two Marines from the security guard at the American Embassy in 
Vienna, Austria, find very little sightseeing on edge of Iron Curtain 


Oriental culture, visited Peiping’s For- 
bidden City, the Floating Palace or 
tested the acoustics of the mysterious 
Whispering Wall. Although there were 
numerous drinking establishments in 
the area, battalions unofficially seemed 
to adopt a favorite and supplied the 
proprietor with steady trade. The others 
got their share of business too. Dates 
sometimes went dancing at the Man- 
hattan or the Wagon Lits in Peiping. 

When the job was finished, most 
of the Marines left China for the States. 
Others, like Smiley, went to Guam and 
the remainder moved to Tsingtao on 
the Shantung Peninsula. Whether the 
merchants followed or were already in 
Tsingtao, is debatable. Off-duty, men 
frequented Slicks, the Silver Dollar 
and the Kismet among others on Pacific 
Road. Week-enders endured the incom- 
prehensible Chinese trains to Peiping 
or Tientsin, or ventured south to 
Shanghai. 

Smiley was feeling long-winded and 
Shanghai gave him another opening. 
He'd never been there but his brother, 


Spud (who got his nickname from the 
trade name Marines had tacked onto 
a local beverage), had been a member 
of the old Fourth Marines. It seems 
that the “Paris of the Orient,” as 
Shanghai was known, was six paces 
ahead of North China, liberty-wise. In 
prewar days, it was considered the best 
duty in the world. The International 
Settlement offered the gaiety of the 
entire world and Marines took full 
advantage of it. Nanking and Bubbling 
Well roads were one and the same 
avenue. A few blocks off the Bund 
the name changed without an explana 
tion, but it didn’t matter. The world’s 
best liberty was there. Men of the 
Fourth did as well on “Mex” as post 
war Marines were to do on CNC (Chi- 
nese Nationalist Currency). Probably 
better. British and American entertain- 
ment palaces lined most of Bubbling 
Well Road and received more patronage 
than joints like the Arizona or the Cali- 
fornia bars on the Avenue Joffre in the 
French section. The Little Club was 
the most popular taxi-dance nightclub 





Photo by Corp. G. M. Macius 
In spite of the ugly spear and 
grim features sported by King 
Kamehameha, Marines regard 
Hawaii as a top liberty spot 


Two Marines on duty at embassy in India treat their dates 
to an elephant ride during trip to the ‘Pink City’ of Jaipur 


in the city. And when an old-timer 
reminisces about the Privates’ Bar, 
there’s more fact than fiction in his 
nostalgic story. It was one of the best 
service spots in the Corps’ history 
We'd guessed ole Murdock had run 
out of sea-stories, but he kept on, 
jumping half-way around the globe 
to the “Shanghai of Europe’’—Paris 
He'd never been there, either, but that 
didn't matter. His Dad had been there. 
The eldest Murdock was a Devildog, 
one of the fabled warriors who halted 
the German advance in 1918 and kicked 
the Hienies back through the Argonne. 
His two sons, veterans of more than 
half a dozen campaigns in the Pacific, 
never could convince him that there 
was more than one Big War. But he 
convinced them that Paris in those 
days was fine-type liberty, where high- 
collared Marines cocked their fore'n’aft 
caps and whooped it up whenever they 
could find time to break away from 
the fighting. The sounds of war were 
far away for the Marines who hit 
Paris and toasted each other—and 
buddies who'd received their last trans 
fer orders—with cognac and champagne. 
By Dad's standards, Paris liberty 
today is tame. Duty is more stable for 
the 51 Embassy Marines stationed there 
now than it was for the men of War I. 
Present day troops can plan on a two- 
year stay. Weekly three-hour lessons 
in the French language make it easier 
for the men to enjoy their liberties. 
Sightseeing is always on the off-duty 
agenda. The Arc de Triomphe, the 
Louvre, Eiffel Tower and the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame are included in rubber 
necking jaunts around the Queen of 
Cities. “Paris after dark” can be ex 


pensive Visits to the world’s most 
famous eatery, Maxims, are necessarily 
rare, but cafes and restaurants crowd 
the city and fit every paygrade. Floor 
shows at most places are in reality 
pageants of beauty, belying the term 
cover charge 

American Gls who rolled through 
Paris during WWII knew the Rue 
Pigalle as “Pig Alley,” but the atmos 
phere has changed. Neon-lighted facades 
advertise endless shows and some of 
the establishments are in the clip-joint 
category but Marines stationed there 
evade these places after their first visit 
Good liberty will wear any bankroll 
thin; between occasional flings Ma 
rines stop at sidewalk cafes or patronize 
John’s cafe to sip liqueurs. Despite 
high tariffs, Paris is number one liberty 


for those who are there 
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Native pilot discourses on the finer points 
of camel-driving at Port Lyautey, Morocco 
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On rest and rehabilitation leave 
from Korea, a Marine stops to 
chat with two Japanese women 
near Gamagori, on Atsumi Bay 


WHO'S GOING ASHORE? (cont.) 


Rome and Naples in Italy are equal 
ympensation for the detachments on 
luty at those cities. Camera-clicking 
popular wherever the scenery is 
worthwhile, and both stations are en 
dowed with classic subjects. Second 
phase liberty activities—making the 
rounds—are pleasant but minus the 
gaudy attractions of Paris Second 
Marine Division men on duty in the 
Mediterranean visit Cannes and the 
French Riviera and sometimes peck 
inside the fabulous Monte Carlo casino 
but rarely hang around to place many 
bets 
It appeared that Smiley wasnt go 
ng to run out of words but we figured 
he should be out of relatives. Wrong 
again. His great-uncle, he claimed, had 
been a sea-going Marine who circled 
the world with Teddy Roosevelt's Great 
White Fleet. Uncle had penned many 
pages about liberty along the way 
which gave Smiley more ammunition 
although he probably would have con 
tinued without it. Smiley discoursed on 
the fakirs and sacred cows of India, the 
humidity of Singapore and how to buy Photo by MSot j ' 
suvenirs in Hong Kong While on "Med cruise,"’ Second Marine Division men hit more than a 
When he reached the Philippines dozen ports. Here two pause at ruins of Acropolis in Athens, Greece 
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Armed Forces golf course on Guam has Off duty, Marines stationed at U.S. Naval Station, Roosevelt 
18-holes, driving range and golf shop Roads, at San Juan, Puerto Rico, relax astride island steeds 


somebody interrupted him by remark 
ing that the Marines were there now 
enjoying life and liberty, with the city 
of Manila to absorb the whims of th 
Marine Barracks detachment. Scuttk 
butt coming back to Guam reported 
that they threw barbeques and picnics 
regularly—and always had enough girls 
to go around 

Maybe that was true, Smiley retali 
ated, but if you wanted that kind of 
duty the best place was Hawaii, o1 
more specifically, Oahu. Luaus were 
the ultimate in beach parties. Of course, 
it took a smooth operator to line up 
a date; girls weren't that numerous. 
But swimming and boating were the 
best. 

Now, I had come through Pearl 
Harbor enroute to Guam and pitched 
a one-day stand in Honolulu. Had 
to shoulder my way through a mass of 
white-suited sailors on King street to 
get to the Army-Navy YMCA to mail 
a scenic postcard to the States. After 
a cold brew at the Black Cat across 
the street and wandering around down 
town, I headed back to the ship. Most 
of the troops on board had done the 
same thing 

But Smiley said that we had it all 
wrong. He spieled off names like Sad 
Sam's, Trader Vic's, the Wagon Wheel 
and the Waikiki Tavern, then detailed 
the respective merits of each. For 
sightseeing, there was the Pali, Dia- 
mond Head and Waikiki Beach, the 
pineapple fields and the island’s narrow 
guage railroad. Me, and others like me, ae oe 
had missed the beach; Hawaii is the Photo by MSot. James Galloway 
finest in island liberty. Midway Island When in Rome, Marines do as Romans did and visit the Colosseum. 
was a direct (continued on page 91) Although only partially standing, the huge arena still attracts tourists 
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Training in the Marine Corps Reserve is on a world-wide basis. 
Billets ar@ available in the Mediterranean area, Germany and Tokyo 


— ge 


by MSgt. Robert W. Tallent, 
USMCR 


LTHOUGH THEY ARE 
scattered around the globe, 


and miles removed from a 


Marine installation, several hundred 
reservists are taking an active part in 
the United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve training program 

How can a reservist keep in touch 
with the Corps when he’s sitting in 
some out-of-the-way spot like Bang 
kok, Thailand or Stuttgart, Germany? 
The answer is: enrollment in corres- 





Twenty-first Special Infantry Company reserves practice 
close teamwork at Camp Pendleton's famed Combat Town 


pondence courses from Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va., and the Marine 
Corps Institute in Washington, D. C 
There is more likely to be a reservist 
studying the techniques of amphibious 
via the Marine Corps Schools’ 
however, than 
Africa 


attractiveness for 


warfare 
Basic Course in Rome, 
in Africa For 
boast the 


some reason, 
doesn't 
reservists that other parts of the world 
offer There 
Italy at present than any other foreign 
country. While a lot of Marines in 
World War Il 


they didn't lose a thing in the Pacific, 


are more reservists in 


stated positively that 


concentration of 
reservists is now in that area. 'n addi 
tion, Alaska, South America and Tur- 
key all have quotas ofeMarine reser- 
vists. 

These men and women can be pin- 
pointed practically any place on the 
globe at their military headquarters in 
the Fifth Marine Corps Reserve and 
Recruitment District in Henderson 
Hall, Arlington, Va. For instance, the 


the second largest 


Official USMC Photo 


that Captain Valery S 
engineer in 


records show 

DeBeausset, a chemical 
civilian life, recently spent two weeks 
on active duty for training with the 
staff of an American Naval Advisory 
Mission at Taipeh, 


dentally, his 


Formosa Inci 
present home is also 
Formosa 

The primary reason the Fifth Dis 
trict is able to keep tabs on its hun 
dreds of globe-ranging reservists is 
that the 


stay in touch with the 


reservists themselves like to 
These 


men with their background of experi 


Corps 


ence in foreign lands would be of in 


estimable value to the Corps in the 
event of another world catastrophe. The 
Corps, through Colonel John R. Lani 
gan’s district, makes every attempt to 
stay in continual contact with its re 
servists, and encourages them to keep 
their “hand in” with training courses 
and on-the-job training where it's avail 
able. Today, reservists in the vicinity 
of Tokyo can apply for, and receive, 


two weeks training with the Third Ma 





Official USMC Photo 


Reserves perfect “dry net practice" routine 
at Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, Cal. 


rine Division. On the other side of the 
world, Marine reservists can receive 
the same type of training on the NATO 
staff in Germany or serve with the ficet 
in the Mediterranean, 

Letters with exotic postal stamps are 
as familiar around Col. Lanigan’s com- 
mand post as Marine Corps Memos. 
The contents of most of them read 
something like this: “Please change my 
address to No. - - - Shine Street, Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies; 
from Algiers last 


I was transferred 
month, Sincerely yours 
Most -looked-for correspondence 
comes from one Marine reserve officer 
casuaily circling the world on his own 
boat. He started sometime before the 
Spring of 1950. Sailing from one port 
to another, he stays until things get 
boring, then moves on. But for the last 
three years he hasn't made a move 
without painstakingly notifying Marine 
Headquarters. His odyssey is becoming 
a legend in the Fifth District. The 
clerks are considering making up pools 
TURN PAGE 
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General John C. McQueen, Director of the Marine Corps Reserve, 
inspects reservists at Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
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Official USMC 


reservists 


instructor explains use of barbed wire in combat 


that 
occurred 

district still 
ful watch. The 
histories of Marine 
the 
when it 
1949 


circumstance 
of the 
hope 
the 
reservists caught on 
the 


happy 
but the 
maintaining a 


ycars now 


hasn't people 
are 
records contain 
bamboo curtain 


Asian 


other side of 


severed the continent in 
Overseas reservists are important, al 
strong 


Marine 


though they constitute only one 


sinew of the present muscular 


Photo 
listen as an 


Corps Reserve. The main power of the 
Reserve is in the United States, in the 
cities, villages and farms, wherever 
there are men with prior service in the 
Corps or a hankering to come aboard 

The strength of the present Reserve 
is built on pillars, MEN and 
TRAINING. Military training and the 
Marine Reserve can be spelled the same 
way; one same as the other 
The word TRAIN 
ING dinned into him from the 
thinks elects 
to take There 
are no fancy frills or embroidery con 
nected with the word either 
friends 


two 


means the 
reservist has that 
time he 
until he 


about joining 


his discharge or retire 
Acquiring 


new traveling and learning a 


job that helps out in civilian life are 
fine—but they're the list of 
attractions. The primary aim of pro 


ducing a thoroughly trained Marine is 


not on 


never deviated from 
the Reserve 
The leaders Marine Corps 


Reserve don't stutter when they say a 


in any phase of 
program 
of today’s 


reservist can’t get enough training. Still 
they are proud of the accomplishments 
Their are 
two 


made by reservists ideas 
prefaced by experience in 
the Reserve hand 
they're concerned about what may hap 
pen if the sounds a 
another mixup. That's the 
hind the big commotion about training 

For the Jnited States 
it breaks down like training in all 
military fields, all and 


ranging from the science of industrial 


wars in 


which had a and 


bugle muster for 
reason be 


reservist in the 
this 
year ‘round, 


warfare to cold weather schooling at 
Pickel Meadows 
FMF 


special schools 


Reservists can spend 
for 
attend 


units or 
They 
night a 


time with apply 


can also 


meetings one week or study 


correspondence courses; there're dozens 


Official USMC Photo 
Reservists of First 155-mm. Howitzer Battery learn 
firing procedure from Camp Lejeune instructors 





of options, all designed to make the in- 


dividual a ready fighting man. Further- 
more, service in the Reserve is a long 
way from being a one-sided proposi- 
tion. For time spent in training, re- 
servists earn credits toward retirement 
and receive commensurate pay with 
regulars when on active duty for train- 
ing. 

Outfits that boast their own retire- 
ment plans in civilian life are known 
strictly as “big business.”” That's what 
the Reserve is—a big business dealing 
solely in the safety of the nation. It’s 
the kind of operation where one slight 
loss can mean total bankruptcy. That's 
why leaders in all branches of the 
services are constantly working toward 
a strong, sound Keserve. The Reserve 
retirement benefits are merely an added 
item in the Reserve picture. 

The Marine Reserve became a multi- 
million dollar concern principally be- 
cause of the refinements in warfare and 
the fact that the battle for freedom has 
taken on global dimensions. No nation 
can support a large standing army for 
any period of time unless it devours 


weaker countries If aggression isn't 
accomplished, the entire civilian popu 
army and 


reduced to 


lation must provide for the 
itself 
American 


soon finds virtual 


slavery principles do not 


condone aggression and the basic ideals 
of our democracy place the military 
subservient to civilian direction. This 
is as it should be, but then a problem 
How can this country be pro- 
tected if it is threatened by a powerful 
enemy? Large standing forces are out 
of the question, so the answer is a 
powerful Reserve—a refined version of 
the minute-men who helped win the 
first conflict in the fight for freedom. 
Marine Corps’ Re- 
serves may be compared to the sub- 
stitutes for a top-notch football team. 
peculiar, 
What the 


arises 


In essence, the 


The comparison may seem 
but the concept is valid. 
Marine Corps wants—and is getting 
from its Reserve—is a good second 
team on the bench while the first squad 
is in the field. Since the two platoon 
system hasn't been ruled out in war- 
fare, the outcome of such a grisly game 
might well depend upon the second 
team 

Twice within a decade the Marine 
Corps has whistled to the sidelines for 
support. In both instances the opposi- 
tion has been knocked to its knees. The 
story of the Marine Reserve today be- 
gins at what amounts to half-time in 
the second game. Just before the gun 
popped, ending the half, reservists went 
back to their bench and the first squad 


Photo by MSgt. H. B. Wella 


New York City, Baltimore, Norfolk and Birmingham Marine reserves 
watch landing technique as demonstrated by Camp Lejeune regulars 


took control of the situation. The 
second team was bushed after its test. 
It had taken the complete resources of 
the outfit to meet the threat and now 
the Reserve had to be revived. As re- 
servists went back to civilian life Ma- 
rine leaders praised them highly for 
their accomplishments in Korea. They 
said: “The Inchon landing would not 
have been possible without the Marine 





Official USMC Photo 
Three Women Marine Reservists 
check USS Steelhead moored 
at MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Corps Reserves” and “Marine Reser 
vists are the Corps’ secret weapon.” 

It wasn't just “thank you and so 
long.”” While the generals were talking, 
they were also concentrating on plans 
for rebuilding the Reserve. These plans 
went into action less than 30 months 
ago and are now only weeks away 
from their goal. When that goal is 
reached, the Marine Reserves will be 
stronger than ever before. 

Before Korea the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve boasted 130 units and 
by next June the Reserve will have a 
strength of 250 units. More than 200 
of these ranging in size from 
battalions to (continued on page 90) 


units, 
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Climate or terrain rarely affect 


personnel inspection, clothing on 


the bunk and foot drill for troops 


a) 


Photo by Set. O. W. Priester 
A column of U. S. Marines begins the long trip down the rocky face 
of Mt. Lapanu during maneuvers on Mediterranean isle of Sardinia 


by MSgt. Steven Marcus 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


EATH AND TAXES, accord 
ing to civilian pessimists 
are the two unavoidabk 

pitfalls of everyday life. This fatalistic 
attitude may also have applied to the 
Marine Corps back in the “good old 
days,’ but toward the close of the 19th 
Century, something new was added to 
the serene life of the unsuspecting Ma 
rine It was the innocent-sounding 
School of Application, founded at Ma 
rine Corps Headquarters in 1891. To 
day that school has grown into a lusty 
multi-tentacled program which governs 
the training of Marines on land, sea and 
in the air, from Bangkok to Boston and 
from Moscow to Minneapolis. No ons 
—regardless of rank, specialty or duty 
station—can escape from the far 





Second Division Marines, 


reaching influence of the Marine Corps 
Training Program 

Prior to the founding of the School 
of Application, the first attempt at 
formal military education in the Ma- 
training was on a hit or 
miss basis. Young Marines learned the 
fundamentals of soldiering by experi 
attention to the sea 
sessions of the old 


rine Corps 


ence and close 

stories and bull 
salts. The only military manuals avail 
able in those days were foreign publi 
cations, and the 
hands looked on the 


majority of the old 
Marine Corps as 
a profession to be learned the hard 
way. 

Today's Marine Corps master train 
ing schedule is a work of art, although 
in some quarters, not considered a joy 
forever. Its makeup is governed large- 
ly by new military developments and 
the findings of the Inspector General 
teams which give all posts and stations 
a thorough going-over yearly Spot 
examinations given to enlisted Marines 
during these inspections, determine the 
efficiency of the training programs, and 
bring to light deficiencies of training 
And it’s needless to say that the afore 


said deficiencies are hastily remedied 


attached to U.S. Sixth 


Fleet in Mediterranean area, route step through 


n future classroom sessions 


Since local climatic conditions, size 
of detachments and training facilities 
determine, in part, the scope of train 
ing, the 


hundreds’ of 


program does vary for the 
detachments 
throughout the world and aboard ships 
of the Navy 
climate and terrain fit in more readily 
with one facet of the program enabling 


subject, 


scattered 


In many instances, local 


a complete coverage of that 
while other 


are handled in classrooms and demon 


portions of the schedule 


strations But climate or situation 
seldom affect the 


fundamentals and 


three basic military 
formations learned 
in boot 


camp—personnel inspections 


clothing on the bunk and troop and 
They make 


ances on all training schedules 


stomp frequent appear 

Training at such posts as Guanta 
namo Bay, San Juan, Saipan, Subic 
Bay and Trinidad, where the climate 
and area are conducive, is strictly by 
the book. Daily drill periods, obstacle 
courses, combat hikes and classroom 
sessions all parallel the Stateside train- 
ing schedules. But in the shooting de 
partment, things are just a bit differ 
ent. Construction and maintenance of 


a picturesque arch while training in Sicily. 
helped men limber up muscles after long boat trip 


Photo by Pfe R. J. Cote 


Hikes 


rifle ranges in the lush jungle growth 
present a unique problem, and require 
constant working parties to prevent the 
fast-growing vines and vegetation from 
taking over and covering everything in 
sight The Marine Barracks at San 
Puerto Rico, has solved the 
problem by constructing a range high 
in the barren foothills overlooking the 
ocean at Roosevelt Roads, where, bar 


Juan, 


ring any unforeseen quirks of nature, 
shooters will sprawl and squeeze for 
many years to come, with an unham 
pered view of the targets. One unique 
factor of the 
out of the 
tion is the nearness of free light snacks 
Citrus trees abound 
a thirsty 


ten-target range carved 


jungle at the Trinidad sta 


and refreshments 
on the very edge of the range; 
shooter can take a few steps and pick 
a sweet, tree-ripened orange 

Seagoing detachments have one defi 
“advantage” their 
Space limitations 


nite training over 
land-locked cohorts 
aboard ship rule out physical partici 
pation in tactical training, scouting and 
patrolling and the torture commonly 
referred to as conditioning hikes. Al 
most, that is. On occasion when the 
hulking monsters are tied up at ports 
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Ancient stone walls protecting town of Mellieha, mock invasion on island. Forts still carry scars 
Malta, pose tactical problem for Marines practicing inflicted by German bombers during World War I! 


TRAINING GOES ALONG (cont.) 


somewhere on the globe, the seagoing 
lads sometimes find themselves trudg 
ing up the local hills and mountains 
for a refresher of old memories 

Training .aboard ship is confined 
mainly to gun drills and the basi 
Marine subjects, with coverage of tac 
tics and maneuver limited to lectures 
and miniature demonstrations The 
shooting department is never neglected 
for the world-traveling Marine crews 
Weapons lectures make a frequent ap 
pearance on the training schedules, and 
when the ships are in port, small arms 
firing is frequently arranged at nearby 
ranges 

Parades are part of seagoing life, and 
Marine detachments have paraded in 
almost every country of the world 
ncluding Franc England, Uruguay 
and Africa And in the organized 
happy-hour department the world 
travelers share another unique distinc 
tion. Baseball games between the Ma 
rines and local teams are arranged at 
most large ports of call, and many of 
the old salts have heard “play ball 
called on diamonds from South Africa 
to South America and back to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 
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— byw MSet. John res 
SSgt. D. W. West of Marine Detachment, Bermuda Naval Station, 
compares rifle marksmanship with Royal Marine from HMS Superb 








Geographic limitations play an im- 
portant part in Marine training around 
the world. Training NCOs of detach 
ments at some of the larger European 
cities frequently make use of local 
terrain which falls right in with the 
instructional requirements The 122 
Marines of the Naples, Italy, detach 
ment have found that one of the oldest 
landmarks of the civilized world is 
causing them no end of physical exer 
tion Mount Vesuvius, seven miles 
from the city, is the scene of frequent 
conditioning hikes which befall the off 
duty guard sections The volcano, 
which towers some 4000 feet high and 
sports a thick, outer layer of soft vol 
canic dust, provides a rugged piece of 
hiking terrain. And we say this with 


complete authority, after having trudg 
> 


ed a portion of this Italian real estate 
with one of the training groups 

Here, tactical problems, forced 
marches and compass and mapping 


problems can (continued on page 93) 


“Operation Noramex" 


ad 


«ert 
Phote | Corp, ¢ J. May 
in Labrador was a snap for members of the 


Sixth Marine Regiment who had previously served a tour in Korea 


Photo by Pie R. J. Cote 


Marines plod diligently through hip-deep water during mock landing 
operation on island of Malta. Beaches were ‘'secured" in realistic style 


Photo by MSot. 


John Connolly 


At Panama, Canal Zone, Coco Solo Marines train near 
historic Fort San Lorenzo, oldest fort under U.S. flag 





Photo bu MSat. Fred Braitach 
In Japan, Marines scramble up and over 
obstacle ladders to keep in fighting trim 








A Story of 
the Corps 


This all began in a tavern 
Perhaps was rightly so; 
For into quite a number 


These Marines have chanced to go; 


Tun Tavern soon was busy 


With these “boots” of anxious eye; 


Much as today they will be seen 
At “Dago” and “P.I.” 


Sam Nicholas was the “Skipper” 
Good example for the rest; 

By storming ashore at Bahamas 
He began a tradition of “best;” 

But then the Corps was rested 
*Til 1798, 


When they gave the reins to Burrows, 


“A gentleman” all did state. 


Then came a scrap with Tripoli, 
O'Bannon showed the way; 
For that he got the Mameluke, 

Still uniform today; 
Next the war of 18.2, 
Marines on land and sea, 
Joined in every major fight 


To make more nistory. 


Then came a time of roaming 
Across the world scene; 
From Florida to the Indies 
Folks learned the name Marine; 
A redhead from Virginia 
Had a taut and tidy Corps; 
He left behind a little note, 
“Back at the end of the war.” 


To the Halls of Montezuma 

For another good affair; 
There is no doubt about it 

The Marines were surely there; 
From there they went with Perry, 

To unlock the Orient’s Gate, 
And a meeting on Okinawa 


We know at a later date. 


Then a few more years of roaming 
Til the Civil War began; 

When with justice to their feelings 
They chose sides—man by man; 

Bull Run, Port Royal, New Orleans, 
Port Hudson, and Mobile Bay; 

Marines were there—both North and 

South 


In almost every fray. 


At last came peace and unity 
Colonel Zeilin took the wheel: 
With problems in the islands 
His men then had to deal: 
Hawaii, Japan, and China, 
Then Formosa, each in turn; 
Some battles in Korea 


As is the modern Corps’ concern. 


Mack well 1881, 
A good year for the Corps; 
T’was then that J. P. Sousa 
Brought our music to the fore; 
Because of this we see today 
Our band is widely known; 
The highest mark of quality, 
They are the “President’s Own.” 


Spain next provided battle grounds 
In Cuba’s torrid heat; 

A Marine battalion faced the foe 
And never knew defeat; 

There were Hunington and Elliot 
Plus Master Sergeant Quick; 

Who showed again in battle 
How well the Corps could click. 


No sooner was that settled 
Than China boiled hot; 
Marines were sent to cool it 


As ever is their lot: 














The Boxers moved to battle 
The defenders held on fast; 
After several vicious battles 


Ihe incident was past. 


Panama and Cuba next 
Sought help and got Marines; 
Then a Dominican Republic row 
Kept them in the tropic scenes; 
But of these “Banana Wars” 
Nicaragua led the rest; 
From °22 to °33 


The Corps withstood the test. 


Our world then was torn apart 
As the countries marched to war; 
And when America joined the fight 
They naturally sent the Corps; 
Chey paid in blood for Belleau 
Wood, 
Yo Bouresches they fought; 
Although the Germans threw the 
book 


Their efforts came to naught. 


St. Mihiel, Soissons, Blane Mont, 
Saw the “Devil Dogs” win fame; 
Chateau-Thierry and Meuse-Argonne 

Proved them worthy of the name; 
Names too, like Shepherd, Cates, 
Lejeune, 
Holcomb, Neville and Wise; 
Filled dispatch memos with their 
deeds, 
And each of them did rise. 


Yes, there were Marines on land and 
sea 
In that world wide affair; 
I’was then they even started 
To battle in the air; 
With but eleven pilots 
And some borrowed British planes; 


They joined a group called Day Wing 


For raids on troops and trains. 


“Old Indian John” and “Whispering 
Buck” 
Led the Corps through peaceful 
years; 
Both were well respected 
With fighting men’s careers; 
Then General Fuller took the reins 
And the FMF was born; 
With Russell as the guiding light 


Those units took on form. 


But for a moment let us stop, 
To record some famous names; 
The likes of which no other group 
Would dare to make some claims; 
Like Daly, Flagg, and “Dopey” Wise, 
Plus Butler, Smedley D.; 
Add Johnny Quick and that’s a list 
No enemy liked to see. 


In '36 new growth began, 
General Holcomb at the wheel; 
He built the Corps in numbers, 
And toughened them as steel; 
When again the world trembled 
They were ready for the test; 
Though growing large in number 


They always were the best. 


Wake, Bataan, Corregidor, 
Left bitter memories: 


And the attack on Pearl Harbor 


The peak of infamies; 


But soon came time to hit them back 
“Guadal” the first affair; 

There was no doubt it turned the tide 
Much to the Jap’s despair. 


The Solomons, Gloucester, Tarawa, 
Then the Marshalls felt the blow; 
Saipan, Guam, then Tinian, 


And onward they did go; 


A blood bath then at Peleliu, 
And the Iwo Jima hell; 

At last the Okinawa win, 
Where the Japanese Empire fell. 


Our nation then demobilized 
With the period of peace; 
Some people cried, “Disband the 
Corps” 
The pressure did increase; 
Vandegrift held the banner high 
As he’d done so well in war; 
With help from unexpected friends 
He saved the dwindling Corps. 


Soon the battle call was sounded, 
And as it should be so; 

General Cates when questioned said, 
“The Marines are set to go.” 

So once again they loaded ship, 
The Reserves again in green; 

Joined the “Regs” in battle, 


And success was quickly seen. 


Pusan, Inchon, Koto-ri, 
And the Chosin Reservoir; 
These join the names of battlegrounds 
In annals of the Corps; 
Then Carson, Reno, Vegas, 
“The Hook” and Bunker Hill, 
Examples of continued fights 


Where other blood did spill. 


Now for a time no battle call, 
But the tension is still high; 
Lem Shepherd leads his fighting men 
With knowing hand and eye; 
Not sure when battle lights again 
Should suddenly turn to green; 
But sure he will be ready, 
That UNITED STATES 
MARINE. 


by IstLt. Paul E. Wilson, USMC 
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The Colonel was doomed to rising before dawn 


if that awful din wasn’t stopped in the mornings 





Th 


HE OLD SERGEANT ram- 
bled on. “Them were the 


good old days,” he said. 
“You had to be something extra-special 
before they even noticed you and gave 
you a stripe. Why, I remember like 
it was yesterday how I got to be lance- 
corporal—they call it private first class 
these days...” 

Young Bailey stretched himself and 
said nothing. He was only mildly 
interested, but he'd discovered that 
proper attention pleased the old-timers 
when they chose to reminisce 

“This place—Guam—” said the old 
sergeant in comfortable retrospection 
“Take Guam, in those days. A spot 
out in the Pacific, all by itself, with 
the sea roaring over a reef all around 
it. There were bare green hills rising 
up in the middle, and a fine crop of 
coconut palm and banana trees flank 
ing the shore 

“You came through the reefs at 
Piti, to land; then you drove back 
through the trees along the coast, with 
black pigs and Chamorro babies play 
ing around under native shacks, and 
then you got to Agana, where the 
barracks were on a big plaza—along 
with the Governor's House and the 
Commanding Officer's quarters. 

“There wasn't any of this intensive 
training stuff in those days—we turned 
out for a little company drill in the 
early mornings, and there were the 
routine inspections and sometimes pa 
rade in the late afternoon. In _ the 
middle of the day it was as hot as 
Billy-be-damned, but at night, some- 
how, there was nearly always a big 
fine moon 
“A few of the young ones got roman- 
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by Katharine Dunlap 


tic notions, but though I was pretty 
much of a kid, myself, I kept clear 
of what George Washington called en- 
tangling alliances, and had my fun go 
ing shooting on cowback in the hills, 
and once getting a deer. 

“Otherwise, there was just the mail 
coming every month or so when an 
Army transport touched at Piti and 
brought supplies, and tobacco and 
stuff for the Post Exchange, and now 
and then a dctachment of new men 
would arrive to relieve old ones going 
back to the States. 

“Funny how small things seem big 
in a place where nothing’s going on 
I can remember as clear as yesterday 
all the little happenings. I can hear 
the big bell beside the church clanging 
at 4:30 in the morning, and the natives 
shuffling to early mass. The bell wasn’t 
in the church itself, but in a sort of 
tower alongside; they rang it by swing- 
ing it over and over, and it might have 
waked the dead with the noise it made, 
the big iron clapper hitting twice with 
every turn-over of the bell 

“But the Padre, a Spanish-speaking 
Chamorro, who could talk some Eng- 
lish, too, was a good man, and stuck 
to the idea of early bell-ringing, not 
wanting to give anyone an excuse for 
oversleeping, and missing five o'clock 
mass. He liked to wake ‘'em up and 
get ‘em to church before sunrise. Every- 
body's got their notions, and that 
seemed to be his. 

“Our Commanding Officer, whose 
quarters weren't far from the church, 
got awful sore at having to wake up 
at four-thirty just because the Padre 
liked a good crowd. The Old Man sort 
of felt that this bell-ringing was 
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pretty much overdone. But the Gov- 
ernor’s house was farther away. It 
didn't disturb him any, so he told the 
Colonel that he didn’t believe in chang- 
ing native customs just for someone's 
personal convenience 

“All of us knew about the affair; it 
wasn't any secret. Of course, we all 
sided with the Colonel who was a 
good sort, and naturally, we wanted 
the Colonel to come out on top in his 
battle with the Governor. We didn't 
want to see him give in to a man who 
was bent on getting himself in solid 
with the natives at the expense of the 
Marines’ hard-earned sleep. But the 
Governor had more to say about ci 
vilian matters than the Colonel and it 
looked as though the Old Man was 
doomed to rising before dawn for the 
rest of his tour on the island 

“Some of the men tried to think up 
ways to stop the bell from clanging 
but nothing was actually done, though 
we all felt kind of bad to have our CO 
outdone by the Governor 

“It was about two weeks before 
Christmas—if you can call it Christmas 
in such a hot place—when word came 
through that 2 detachment of 50 men 
was be'ug sent home on the next trans- 
port. When the detail was made out 
I was one of the lucky ones, having 
been there over 20 months. The Lieut 
enant of my company was to command 
the detachment. He'd only been three 
years in the Corps, and was about my 
age. He was so tickled to be going 
home that he couldn't keep the grin 
off his face nor hardly his feet on the 
ground. 

“He comes clanking into the Officer 
of the Day’s office one afternoon, just 














































as I'm coming by the door 

Conover—!' he calls, knowing m«¢ 
well in the company, ‘look here a 
minute 

‘I go in, and the Lieutenant un- 
hitches his sword belt and sits down 
comfortably in the swivel chair befor« 
the desk 

You're due to go off with this next 
bunch of men, Conover,’ says he, look 
ing thoughtful 

‘Ave aye, sil I says. feeling my 
feet go cold for fear orders might be 
changed 

Did you know, Conover,’ he says 
next, ‘that you've been recommended 
for lance corporal? 

No sir,’ I says, very pleased in 
deed, but wondering a little how he 
should come to tell me, like this 

If the recommendation’s approved,’ 
he goes on, ‘you ought to be wearing 
your stripe pretty soon. Do you sleep 
well, Conover? 

That did take me aback, but I 
just says. “Yes, sir,’ to be on the safe 
side 

Ever hear that racket in the early 
morning ¢ 

Does __ the Lieutenant mean at 
4:30?" I asks, beginning to get his 
drift 

That's it I knew you rated a 
tripe, Conover. There's a devil of a 
row kicked up every morning. Wakes 
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| climbed up a few rungs and 
sat there smoking and thinking 
about how | was going to get 
that clapper out of the bell 





THE BELL NEVER TOLD (cont.) 


the Commanding Officer, too,’ he goes 
on, like he was talking to himself. 
‘Too bad it can't be stopped somehow— 
before Christmas. Sort of a present 
to the Colonel. Though of course we'd 
never hear what happened about it 
afterwards; we'd be five hundred miles 
away before the matter could be re 
ported officially—if it ever did get 
reported.’ 

“I wasn't so dumb that I couldn't 
take a hint. And I liked the idea of 
putting one over for the Marines before 
I left. I liked the idea of the 
corporal’s stripe, too 

“"Has_ the 
what the bell weighs?’ 

“*The bell—?’ says the Lieutenant 
‘Who's talking bell? Who 
minds a bell without a clapper? And 
would take a 


lance 


Lieutenant any notion 


I asks 
about a 


here, on this island it 
hell of a long time to make a new 
Well, I guess 


For just a second 


clapper of that size 
that’s all, Conover.’ 
we looked each other in the eye 

* "Very good, sir,’ says I, saluting 
and went out into the hot sunshine of 
the plaza to have a squint at the situa 
tion 

“The bell was hung at the other end 
Its little tower was 
about ten feet above ground, with a 
short ladder going up to it. I strolled 
over, careless-like, as if I took no inter 


from the barracks 


est, and going around behind, where 
I wasn't apt to be noticed, I climbed 
up a few rungs and sat there taking 
a smoke, quietly. As far as I could 
see from my perch it wouldn't be an 
impossible job to uncouple the clapper 
One or two plain tools—a file, perhaps 

would do the trick, but it would take 
a little time, and I'd have to have help 

“The transport radioed that she was 
getting in 24th. We'd 
expected to have Christmas still ashore, 
and this hurried us up a little. I had 
I checked with 


a pal of mine named Dalton who was 


early on the 


to make my plans fast 
leaving, too. I told him about my 
scheme without saying a word about 
the Lieutenant. This Dalton was a 
scatterbrained fellow and he kept try 
ing to throw in fancy touches which 
might have spoiled the whole thing. I 
had to hold him down. He wanted to 
bury the clapper with full honors, but 
I told him we must keep it private or 
we'd get into trouble. This made him 
kinda’ unhappy so finally I told him 
that he could do what he wanted as 
long as he kept quiet and didn't let 
anyone else in on it. That suited him 
fine and he went off to fix up some 
plan of his own which he wouldn't tell 
me about. He'd helped in a_ black- 
smith shop when he was a boy; he 
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could be useful in this job. 

“We planned our raid for the night 
of the 23rd. The trucks would be get- 
ting the men and their gear down to 
Piti early next morning to put off to 
the transport which couldn't come 
alongside there. They'd be landing the 
new detachment and stores before tak- 
ing us aboard, and we'd probably have 
to spend some time on the dock, but 
we'd be out of Agana, at least, and 
on our way before any report could get 
in about the bell 

“The 23rd was a busy day—50 men 
packing their stuff and a good deal 
of hustling around. Some of the men 
were trying to stow away the souvenirs 
they'd got, during a year or more on 
the island—they had soup ladles made 
of polished coconut shells, with sharks’ 
backbones as handles—silver bracelets, 
for their best girls, made out of pesos 
—one man who'd been with the stable 
guard at Asan, was broken up because 
he couldn't take along a pet deer he'd 
brought up by hand, and kept there 
Anyway there was a lot of coming and 


going, and stuff being brought in, so 
no one much noticed anybody else's 
doings, which was a good thing for 
us 

“We'd decided to sneak out just be- 
fore midnight when everybody in the 
barracks would be asleep, the natives 
safe in their houses, and we'd have the 
whole place to ourselves. It was easy 
enough to get out without being seen 
if you knew where the sentries’ beats 
were. We planned to go out by the 
kitchen and around back of the Gov 
ernor’s garden and edge along the plaza 
on the side where no one lived 

“Dalton still wouldn't tell me what 
we were going to do with the clapper 
when we got it loose, but he laughed 
fit to kill whenever I asked him, and 
just said 

“It’s too heavy to carry far, but 
it will be in a safe place, all right!’ 

“Just about three in the afternoon 
comes a radio from the ship—she'd 
run into a head sea which was slow 
ing her up, and wouldn't make port 
until about two in the afternoon next 
day. That wasn’t so good, having to 
hang around the barracks all morning, 
but it couldn't be helped. Dalton and 
I, who'd been together quite a lot, of 
late, settled our last details, and were 
in our bunks by lights out. 

“It seemed a long time before seven 


bells struck. Then I slid out of my 


bunk and into my pants, got the tools 
which I'd wrapped in a dirty shirt, and 
sneaked out with my shoes in my hand. 
I had to go all the way back to his 
bunk and wake him; lucky he woke 
up right away, and we got out as 
planned 

“The place seemed deserted, but, like 
nearly always, there was a bright moon 
At first that seemed bad, but then we 
found that it made the shadows all 
the blacker, and by staying in them 
we'd be harder to see. The palms rat- 
tled, the way they do in a little breeze 
and some kind of plant in the Gover- 
nor’s garden smelled heavy and sweet 

“Except for the sound of the trees 
stirring, and the steady pound of the 
sea on the barrier reef there was noth- 
ing but night and moon. We made the 
bell tower safely, and had just climbed 
up and started to work, when there 
comes a step—an officer in white uni 
form coming right toward us—getting 
home late from a dinner somewheres 
Dalton and .I both made a grab, and 
pulled ourselves like monkeys up into 
the shadow of the big bell. When the 
officer gets right under us he stops short 
and lights a cigarette. The flame from 
the match shines out, and we see the 
silver eagles on his blouse. Then he 
goes on his way toward his quarters 

‘My Gawd—jt’s the Old Man him- 
self!’ whispers Dalton, and nearly dies 
laughing. I can feel him shake all over 
with it, but he’s got sense enough not 
to make a nois« 

“It was a than I'd 
thought—prying that clapper out and 
doing it quietly. There were no houses 
right beside us and nobody to hear us 
grunting and straining, but by the time 
we had it soaked in 
sweat and covered with rust. The thing 
was heavy. We climbed slowly down 
and laid it on the ground 

* ‘Well—?’ I says to Dalton, wiping 
my face on my arm. ‘Now what?’” 

“Dalton pockets the small flashlight 
we'd been using. And without saying 
anything goes over to a corner of the 
high church wall, scrabbles round be 
hind a big bush with red flowers on it 
and comes back lugging a wooden box 
made like a native baby's coffin. 

“I got everything right here,’ he 
says, very proud. ‘Hid it earlier in the 
evening. Now we dress the corpse.’” 

“Will you believe it—he'd got a 
baby’s cotton dress and cap from the 
dry goods store, and he fixed the cap 
on the round ball at the end of the 
clapper and the dress on the long part 
We heaved it into the coffin looking 
for all the world like a dead Chamorro 
baby. The lid was laid on—couldn't 
nail it, of course—Dalton chuckling 
all the while. 

“ “Now,” he says, ‘ready—up she goes 
—and treat it (continued on page 95) 


tougher job 


loose we were 





by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 





nervously await the Na 
tional Rifle and Pistol 
Matches each year with all the eager 
anticipation of baseball players stand 
ing by for the annual World Series 


S HOOTIN’ IRON EXPERTS 


Sponsors don't clamor for the TV rights 
for the big shoot, but in the shooting 
world it’s the event of the year 

It’s the toughest competition in the 
sport and each year draws the hottest 
marksmen from the U.S., Great Britain 
Alaska, Canada, and Hawaii, as well as 
the top U.S. service teams. Here Ma 
rines have an opportunity to fire against 





the big names in the shooting world 
This year, the 50th anniversary of 
the National Rifle Association, the 
matches returned to their traditional 
Lake Erie site at Camp Perry, Ohio 
after an absence of 13 years. The NRA 
has been using the Perry range inter 
mittently since 1907. Over the years, 
name shooters have come to associate 
the national matches with Camp Perry 
In 1952 the small bore and pistol 
matches were held at Jacksonville, Fla 





and the high power matches at Fort 





Benning, Ga. In ‘51 they were also 
split up; the pistol matches were tallied 
at San Francisco, Calif., and the rifle 
competition was held at San Diego 
Calif. This year they were combined Photos by 
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Marines in National Rifle Matches got opportunity world. Marines also handled scoring and computed 
to compete against top notch marksmen in shooting official statistics in the 1953 Camp Perry Match 





NATIONAL MATCHES ‘53 (cont.) 


More than 1000 competitors who had 
won regional or divisional champion 
ships representing each of the 48 states 
earned their right to shoot in the finals 
by defeating the best available regional 
competition. Among the thousand top 
shooters, selected from the best State 
Marine 
Corps entry of 16 pistol and 44 rifle 


side talent available, was the 
crack shots 

The Commandant of the Marine 
selected an old hand in the 
shooting game—Major Arthur A 
Compton of Quantico, Va to captain 
the 1953 teams. He, in turn, hand 
picked his pistol and rifle teams from 
posts and stations within the U.S. The 


Corps 


team captain is usually guided in his 
selections by the showing the Marines 


make in divisional, regional, and Ma 
rine Corps matches 

Coaching duties this year went to 
CWO Raymond D. Chaney of Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., who guided the men 
on the M-1, and CWO Earl W. Whit 
aker of Camp Lejeune, N. C., who ad- 
vised the M-70 (NRA Match rifle) 
shooters. Both old timers are distin 
guished marksmen with pistol and rifle 
In their time they have torn the hearts 
out of hundreds of targets in tourna 
ment competition 

Assistant coach's billet was filled by 
experienced Major Edward A. Harwood 
also of Quantico, Va. He concentrated 
on perfecting the team’s pistol marks 
manship 

Once the shooting schedule begins 
at the NRA finals, there is little time 
for the sack. The shooting day begins 
before sunup, with the first matches 
often slated for 0700. Weapons must be 
tournament ready before shooters ap 
proach the firing line. Before opening 
fire, front and rear sights are blackened 
to eliminate glare 

Unlike games 
matches are not called 
weather or wind conditions. The °53 
matches, however, were fired during the 
furnace-like heat of the worst hot spell 
the Ohio area had felt in almost 30 
years. The mercury pushed past the 
90° mark daily 

When not actually competing in the 
tournament, tune up their 
trigger finger and their shooting ey« 
by popping away at the targets in prac 
tice sessions. During these workouts 
the Marines often team up with Army 
marksmen and work out together. Half 
the men pull targets in the butts while 
colonels, 


baseball national 


because of 


shooters 


the others fire Lieutenant 


majors and captains all get in a full 
ration of target pulling while at Camp 
Perry. 

During one of these practice work- 
outs a disgruntled major, having diffi- 
culty finding the bull's eye, barked out 
to communications: “Who the hell's 
working target 48? Tell ‘em to get on 
the ball and get that target up there!” 

There was an interval of silence while 
the field telephone operator checked 
with the butts. Then the verification 
came back slowly 

“Sir,” began the Pfc on the tele 
phone, “it’s Lieutenant Colonel Narr 
and Captain White.” 

“Oh,” gulped the Major, almost in 
audibly 

He resumed firing without taking his 
eye from the target. 

Camp Perry's neighbor is the Erie 
Ordnance Depot where the Army 
stamps its OK on the big guns and 
Often during a crucial point, 
testing will begin without warning. At 
the instant a competitor squeezes off 
that all important round there is a 
whoooooom! And the earth vibrates 
and windows rattle for miles as another 
round is test-fired out into 


missiles 


240-mm 
Lake Erie 
In the pistol matches Marines use 
the issue .45 caliber pistol. But it’s 
not the same as the one passed out to 
MPs. These weapons are match con- 
ditioned at the Depot of Supplies, 
Philadelphia, by top-notch armorers. 
All parts are precision honed and fitted, 
then double-checked with micrometers 
accurate to thousandths of an inch 
Adjustable sights are added and the 
trigger squeeze is made to conform to 
the four-pound minimum. Slides are 
tightened to the receiver and each 





weapon is test fired. After the matches 
are over, these weapons are returned 
to Philadelphia for reconditioning and 
reissue in the next annual NRA 
matches 

Regulation M-Is and the M-70 (Win 
chester) weapons were used by the Ma 
rines in the high power class. These 
weapons do not compete against each 
ther in national tournaments 

Unlike the ordinary M-1 
which is machine-loaded, utilizing a 150 
bullet, special ammo 


ammo 


grain flat base 
must be used in national matches 
Match ammo is 
loaded with a boat tail bullet of 180 
grains. Favorite 
Marines is Western 
ammo, in that order 

The Winchester M-70 team this year 
onsisted of TSet. Charles B. Galkow 
ki IstMarCorResRectDist, Boston 
Mass.; TSgt. “L” “J” Creech, NavAir 
TechTrngCen, Jacksonville, Fla.; SSgt 
Robert H. Blackett of MB, NavAmmo 
Dep, Crane, Ind., and Sgt. Eric R. Eng 
land of 2ndMarDiv, Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Lejeune, N. C 

Lt. Col. Walter R. Walsh, Quantico, 
Va.; Major Robert E. Dawson, 3rd 
MarDiv; Capt. Victor F. Brown, Quan- 
tico, Va.; Ist Lt. Remes E. DeLaHunt, 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, 
N. C.; Capt. George G. Blair II, 
HQMC; CWO Thomas R. Carpenter, 
irdMarDiv; MSet. Francis E. Poodry, 
jrdMarDiv: MSgt. Maxin R. Beebe, 
Quantico, Va.; TSgt. James A. Zahm, 
Camp Pendleton, and Corp. Hubert R 
Mathews, MCRD, Parris Island, S. C., 
made up the Marine Corps M-1 team 

Marine Corps policy forbids the re 
turn of men to the States to shoot in 
Captain John M. Jagoda 


precision or hand 


ammunition with the 
Peters, and GI 


the nationals 


Lieut. Col. Harry Reeves, USMCR, won his fifth national title by 
firing 2606x2700 in pistol match. He's a detective in Detroit, Mich. 


Lieutenant T. R. Mitchell, and MSgt. 
Red” Cox, men who rarely miss a 
tournament, were overseas this year 
However, they will fire in matches in 
the Far East 

Scrapped this year were the old 
familiar ten inch “A” targets. For 200 
end 300 yards—rapid and offhand, the 
new “A” target with a 12 inch bull’s 
eye is now used. At 600 yards the “B” 
target (20 inch bull's eye) is used for 
slow fire: at 1000 yards the “C” target 
(36 inch bull's eye) gets it 

The new “A” 
NRA last year and contains a six inch 
V-ring within the 12 inch bull’s eye 
Perfect V-strings in national competi 


target was adopted by 


tion are as scarce as fresh eggs in 
Siberia 

We've got men capable of firing a 
perfect V-string,”” Major Compton says, 
“but it will require just the right com 
light, 
position—plus some good old-fashioned 
luck.” 

Target distances for the pistol (.22, 
38 and .45) are 25 and 50 yards. Each 
away one shot 


bination of wind, timing and 


marksman must blaze 
per minute in the slow fire; 
off five 


must get 
shots in 20 seconds for the 


timed event; and then do the same in 
10 seconds flat for his rapid fire string. 

Reserve Marine Lieutenant Colonel 
Harry Reeves, firing with the Detroit 
Police Department blazed an 
amazing 2606x2700 to beat his nearest 
Army MSet. Huelet L. Benner, 
who scored 2595x2700. Reeves, top pis 
U.S., has won the na 


team, 
rival 


tolman in the 


tional pistol tournament more times 
than any other man, taking home the 
trophy five times in 12 tries. Benner 
is his traditional rival 

A new record was established this 
MSgt. Jewell C. Palmer of 
Calif., in the National 
Trophy Individual Pistol .45 Match 
using issue Palmer blazed a 


287x300 to shatter the old record that 


year by 
San Diego 


ammo 


had stood for almost 20 years 

Sergeant Sheldon G. Aitken of Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., firing in his first na 
tional match, won the .22 caliber Inter 
national Rapid Fire with a record 291x 
300. He also bagged the .45 caliber 
aggregate rapid fire national title. Not 
bad for a lad with less than three years 
in the Corps! 

All Marines fired individual matches 


first. Top individual scorers earned a 
TURN PAGE 
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1953 Marine Corps rifle team forms a 
Camp Pendleton shooters, Capt. J. E. 


group. 
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1953 Marine Corps pistol team captained by 
Major A. A. Compton, extreme right, and Major 


NATIONAL MATCHES ‘53 (cont.) 


berth on the Marin« 
If the Marine Corps team had “most 
both the 


Corps team 
member” awards for 
pistol rifle there is littl 
doubt who would win them. Lieutenant 
Colonel Walter R. Walsh of Quantico 
Va., man to beat in the 
nationals for than 
is the present national champion in the 
weapon class and is considered 


valuable 


and teams 


has been the 
more 15 years. He 
service 
the best all around rifle and pistol shot 
This year he placed third 
and was 


nation 
rifle 
among the 


in the 
grand aggregate 
top ten in the pistol rank 


in the 


ings 
When firing the Col. Walsh 


is the most casual person on the range 


pistol 
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tight Machin, CWO T 


. Carpenter, WO W. Rice and 
TSgt. J. Zahm won the National Rifle Trophy 
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Just before his target appears, he slips 
his right hand slowly into his pocket 
His left arm extends horizontally lik« 
an oak limb—and about as steady 
When the 


first 


signal 
simultaneous 


rapid fire is given 
almost 
with the His last shot is so 
perfectly timed that the echo of it still 
the 
pears. Between 


his movie director chair—limp as a wet 


his shot is 


command 
as the target disap 


hangs in air 


strings he relaxes in 
cleaning patch 

Although he is slight in stature 
Col. Walsh's ability with the “equalizer” 
makes the biggest 
and rifle men in the world today 

Surprise entry in the 
matches this year was Col. Walsh's 15- 
year-old daughter, Kathleen, who fires 
like Dad. Tutored less 


him one of pistol 


national pistol 


southpaw her 


eS 
". “sa ° 


E. A. Harwood, assistant, extreme left, earned 
several national trophies during the NRA finals 


than a year by her father, Kathleen 
was able to place third in the women’s 
nationals. Recently, at the Park Police 
range in Washington, D. C. (sponsored 
by the Department of Interior) Kath 
leen upset her father in a close match 
It seems that she had the same score 
as her father but her group was judged 
to be compact 

“There is no short cut—no gimmicks 
that will make you an expert with the 
pistol or rifle,” says the colonel. “And 
any weapon out of a box will do. It's 
matter of sight alignment 
holding and squeezing.” You can tak« 
that advic« who ought 
to know. 

“Another notion I'd like to dispel,” 
said the colonel, “is that habitual 
drinking and good shooting go to 
gether. Those who drink consistently,” 


more 


mostly a 


from someone 








he emphasized, “are not our best shoot- 


ers. 

“The pistol,” says Col. Walsh, “is 
more difficult to master than the rifle. 
You can take an average pistol team 
and put them on the rifle range and 
they'll generally do pretty good. But 
you won't have the same success if you 
reverse the procedure.” 

Most Marines wear ear plugs so they 
can concentrate on the bull’s eye and 
shut themselves off from the rest of 
the world. Latest types this year con- 
tained an automatic valve which ad- 
mits speech to the ear but is closed 
by the concussion of pistol and rifle 
blasts. 

Each firer also has a spotting scope 
—a little telescopic gadget with tripod 
—which he uses to read his target 
from the firing line. If he prefers to 
buy his own instead of using the issue 
job, it will cost him around $100. 

To the 60 bronzed Marines, clad in 
khaki, and wearing field hats, boon- 
dockers and shooting jackets, the smell 
of gunpowder and crackle of pistols 
and rifles were familiar sensations 
Most of them had fired in the nationals 
before. Many are Forean veterans 
They sharpened up for the big shoot 
by competing in divisional and Marine 
Corps trophy matches, and in Korea. 

Each of them has his own formula 
for being at his best. Some use eye 
drops to get maximum vision; others 
moisten their ammunition and lay it 
in their weapon exactly the same way 
each time so combustion will be equal 
each time they squeeze the trigger. Oth- 
ers are meticulous about keeping their 
ammo in the shade so that it won't be 


Lieut. Colonel Stephen J. Zsiga, 
Barstow, Calif., takes his turn 
in butts during practice firing 


Major General M. A. Eds 


used by MSgt. R. O. Jones, Marine Recruiting Station, San Francisco 


heated by the sun. Many shooters also 
their own wind indicators by 
0 a portion of 
inserting it 
in the ground where they can observe 
the way the wind moves the string. 

Shooters can't fire unless they're 
fed. Korean veteran, MSgt. Anthony 
Krekman, culled from Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., with his crew of 19 hustled the 
chow for the marksmen. Krekman’s 
only complaint was that his Marines 
couldn't go for the Army master menu. 
He put the Marine touch on the chow 
by deviating from the master plan here 
and there to preclude any possible 
mutiny in his chow hall 

“Marines gotta have meat for break- 
flashing the big 
“Looka this,” 


prepare 
tying a piece of string 


an old coat hanger and 


fast,” he expleined, 
Army book before him 
he complained, thumbing through sev- 
eral days of the menu. “Don't see meat 
there but about once in ten days . 

And another thing, buttered 
cabbage’s gotta go. My men won't eat 
it.” So he substituted baked 
“Guess I'll have to go talk with the 
Officer again,” he 


do you? 
beans 
Commissary said, 
disappearing in the direction of the 
chow hut 

The Army menu lasted just one day 
After that Krekman doctored it to suit 
his Marines 

Majors Harwood and Compton were 
in agreement that this year’s team cam«e 
through with all that was expected of 
them—and more. 

“I'm very happy with the way my 
boys did with the pistol,’ Major Har- 
wood beamed. “And you can quote me 
on that!” 

Major Compton also had a full ration 
of praise for his riflemen 

On the final day of the team matches 
Marine shooters were 


early morning 





pleasantly surprised to find their Com- 
mandant, General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
Jr., looking over their shoulders 

The general arrived in time to watch 
the first shot—and stayed until the last 
Marine had finished firing. 

After the smoke had cleared, the 
Commandant personally congratulated 
all hands for their showing in the na 
tional finals 

When the last bullet of the 1953 
NRA matches had been fired, and the 
echo of the blast had faded away, the 
Marines started peeling off toward their 
parent organizations 

The tally showed somewhere around 
a half-million rounds fired at bull's 
eyes varying from 2.89 inches to 36 
inches. They were expended to deter 
mine top pistol and rifle marksmen in 
the nation 

United States 
a goodly portion of the honors END 
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Marines chalked in 





FOR 


FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


by Jane F. Blakeney 


Head, Decorations and Medals 
Branch, United States Marine 


INCE 1775, MANY grateful for 
eign nations have bestowed 


decorations on the Marine 
Corps and its personnel for service in 
the far flung corners of the world. Four 
of these multi-colored awards were pre 
sented to specific units, while the re 
mainder are individual decorations 
which come from almost every country 
of the world 
First of the unit awards to be pre 
sented was the French Croix de Guerre 
during World War I. With its various 
combinations of palms and gilt, silver 
and bronze stars, it was designed as an 
individual award to be personally pin 
ned on the recipient 
A comparatively new medal, the 
Croix de Guerre was established in a 
law passed by the French government 
on April 8, 1915. It went to members 
of the French Army and Navy, but the 
personnel of Allied Forces who were 
mentioned in dispatches from general 
officers of the French com 
mands or admirals of the 
French 


could earn the decoration 


various 
correspond 
ing units of the Navy also 
Categories of the dispatches author 
Croix de 


izing the presentation of the 


Marines on duty with the Fifth 
and Sixth Regiments today ma 
wear the time-honored Resak 
Fourragere on their uniforms 


Corps 


Guerre were broken down into a com- 
plicated chain of command. A palm 
worn on the green and red suspension 
ribbon of the medal meant that it had 
been awarded by an Army dispatch. A 
Gilt Star represented an award by an 
Army Corps; Silver Stars denoted a 
mention by a division while a Bronze 
Star was reserved for 
similar unit dispatches 

The Fourth Marine Brigade, com- 
prised of the Fifth and Sixth Marin« 
Regiments and the Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion, received the Croix de Guerre 
as a unit with two Palms and a Gilt 
Star It was presented for actions 
against the German Forces at Belleau 
Wood, Aisne-Marne (Soissons) and 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive (Cham 
pagne). The Brigade was the only out- 
fit in the entire A.E.F. to receive three 
citations—two in the orders of the army 
and one in the dispatches of a corps 
The award was pinned to their colors 
to indicate that the unit in its entirety 
was the recipient 

The second foreign award to garnish 
the uniforms of the Marines was the 
familiar French Fourragere, still seen 
on uniforms today. The Fourth Bri- 
gade was awarded these shoulder cords 
by the French Ministry of War. The 
officers and enlisted men of the Brigade 
were authorized to wear the rope on the 
left epaulet of their uniforms. Although 
the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion has 


regiments or 
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Mr. Shin Pia Yung, Korean Minister of Defense, drapes the Korean 
Presidential Unit Citation Pennant on the Colors of the Ist Mar. Div. 


long gone out of existence as a unit, 
present day members of the Fifth and 
Sixth Regiments still may wear the 
Fourragere while they are members of 
those organizations Upon leaving 
either of these outfits they surrender 
the cord 

Over a century old, the Fourragere 
dates back to Napoleon's time and was 
set up for units which had distinguish 
ed themselves in battle Gradually 
falling into disuse it was revived dur 
ing the first World War The color 
scheme of the cord depended on which 
medal it was taken after. The Fourth 
Brigade received theirs in the 
and red of the Croix de Guerre. 
Another foreign award conferred on 
the United States Marine Corps was 
Comendador”™ grade of the “Brazilian 
Order of Naval Merit Authorized by 
decree from the President of Brazil on 
March 17, 1952, the award was pr 
sented to the Commandant of the Ma 
rine Corps, General Lemuel C. Shep 
herd, Jr., for the Colors of the United 
States Marine Corps 

The decoration was for the mutual 
high regard held by the U. S. Marine 
Corps and the Marine Corps of the 


green 


Republic of Brazil and the peoples of 
the Brazilian Republic and the United 
States who have shared such good will 
and friendship through two World 
Wars 


A more recent award to the Marines 


and of considerable current interest, is 
the Korean Presidential Unit Citation. 
Four separate Marine units won this 
award for their actions in Korea with 
the First Marine Division and _ the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing earning two 
different citations each 

Members of the First Provisional 
Brigade received a Korean PUC for 
their service at Pusan, Korea, from Au- 
gust 2 to September 6, 1950, in the 
early days of the Korea police action 
Personnel of the First Division earned 
their first citation for service at Inchon 
from September 15 to September 27 
1950. The second award came as a re 
sult of their actions at Yudam-ni, 
Korea, from October 26, 1950, to Febru 
ary 15, 1953 

The men of the First Wing also re 
ceived their first award for service at 
the Pusan perimeter from August 3, 
1950, to February 26, 195i. Their sec 
ond award covered the period from 
February 27, 1951, to June 11, 1953, 
and was presented for their actions 
throughout North Korea during that 
time 

The fourth Marine Corps unit to re 
ceive the Korean PUC was the United 
States Marine Corps Advisory Group 
which was attached to the First Ko- 
rean Marine Corps Regimental Combat 
Team. This outfit got its Presidential 
Unit Citation (continued on page 94) 


KOREAN DECORATIONS 





a ince 


THE RETURN OF CAPT. 


by Harry A. Koch 


(After the original ballad “Cap'n Jimmy Bones”: by Neil Hitt) 


Now Capt. Jimmy Bones returned 
One cold and wintry night 

To join a bard of tired Marines 
Regrouping from a fight. 


The word was passed along the line 
That Jimmy Bones had landed 
And that he had some ghost Marines 


To do as he commanded. 


He had no choice except to fight 
The North Korean Red 
Whose guns and cannon loudly roared 


And shook him from his bed. 


Now Jimmy Bones had faded out 
Just after World War One 
And never even showed up 


When the Japs were on the run. 


Some said that he had last been seen 
In nineteen-twenty-two 

And all the hash-marked veterans 
Had thought that he was through. 


The Capt. sat out World War Two 
While everybody frowned 

But he had work in Hell to do 
With Heinies that he downed. 


A “top kick” said that he saw Jim 
On the range at Quantico 

(This started in a Mess hall 
Just in case you'd like to know!) 


A sergeant told a corpsman 
Who was stationed on that Post 
That he had seen old Jimmy Bones 
While serving on the Coast. 
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One “D.I.” on the drill field 
Began to pass the word 

He told the troops of Jimmie’s deeds 
Of things they’ve never heard. 


The rumors spread from Pendleton 
Clear o’er to Camp Lejeune 

That Jimmy was at Inchon 
And the Reds had changed their 


tune, 


A colonel with the First Marines 
Said he had heard of Jim 

And that he’d like to have at least 
A dozen men like him. 


No one knew how he got there 
Or did they ask him why 

His voice was filled with thunder 
And it echoed through the sky. 


Old Jimmy said that he would fight 
To take each rugged hill 

The way the Yankee Minute-Men 
Had fought at Bunker Hill. 


He had no form of orders 
Or a single requisition 
But he asked the “Divvy CO” 


For ten tons of ammunition. 


The Captain’s Sergeant-major 
Brushed the cobwebs from his gear 

He twice upset his seabag 
Scrounging for a can of beer. 


\ 


Then Jimmy shouted, “Square away, 
Let’s show a little training. 

I need just fifty fighting men 
That's all that I’m retaining.” 


Suddenly, half them disappeared 
As if by Jimmie’s will 

He gave them transfers down to Hell 
To check on Kaiser Bill. 


He gave an order to “take ten” 
That’s just what his men did 
They’d never take a second more 


Because he’d blow his “lid.” 


He yelled up through the blazing 
clouds 
For his fifty tough Gyrenes 
And then before he caught his breath 


These men appeared, in greens. 


Each wore upon his uniform 
A braided Fourragere 
And every man among them 
Held the treasured Croix de Guerre. 


A squad of weary Fifth Marines 
Looked down to their surprise 
To see the snow around them melt 

From Jimmie’s blazing eyes. 


He wore two Carbines in his belt 
A mortar on his back 
He threw grenades for miles around 


And filled the air with flak. 


The Captain’s howling Leathernecks 
Went charging out ahead 
The enemy that saw them coming 


Just looked and then dropped dead. 


A Chinese bugler didn’t have 
The breath to blow his horn 
And many wished they’d never known 
The day that they were born. 





A dozen snipers in the hills 
Began to leave the scene 

They knew the record of these men 
That bore the name Marine. 


A Chinese major from Shanghai 
Just turned and headed north 

He said the faces on these men 
Were worse than the “Old Fourth.” 


There was a Gunny with many scars 
Spearheading the attack 
And everywhere he showed his face 


The Reds would all fall back. 


The faces of these fifty men 
Would stop a thousand clocks 

They even frightened Allied troops 
Including, fearless ROKs. 


The steel was flying through the air 
And fifteen men were hit 
They all were tough from bar-fights 


So they didn’t mind a bit. 


They moved up on a nearby ridge 
To form a skirmish line 

And Jimmy shouted loud and clear 
“Good work, you're doing fine.” 


Then Jimmy caught a mortar round 


Right squarely on the chest 
It bounced about a hundred yards 
And landed on a crest. 


A corpsman brought some plasma 
Which he thought he’d have to use 

But all that Jimmy needed was 
A good stiff shot of “booze.” 

He yelled back to the fighter-wing 
To get some air support 

4 Corsair dropped some napalm 

bombs 


And stopped the Commies short. 


And then they chased three-hundred 
Reds 
Across ten miles of ground 
And took the rice and garlic 


From the ones that stuck around. 


Che Captain sent a hundred prisoners 
Down to Koje Isle 

And then he sent one-hundred more 
Because they smelled so vile. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 




















Captain Jimmy Bones, fabulous ghost-Marine of WWI, 
returned one cold, wintry night to fight the Korean Reds 





FROM JENNIES TO JETS 


[continued from page 40] 


fly-speck islands of Wake and Midway 


Down in the South Pacific came the 


first major offensive actions—bitter 
costly but successful—on the drive to 
Tokyo. The move up for Marine air 


began at New Caledonia in May, 1942 

Then Cactus Shivaree at 
Guadalcanal—the bursting place for 
the high-tide of Japanese aggression in 
Once the hand 


came the 


the southern latitudes 
ful of Marine airmen seized the aerial 
beachhead over Henderson Field they 
held on to it in the grimmest and most 


hopeful action of the new Pacific war 


Nearly a year later, with Guadal 
secure, the Marine Air Arm took on 
the role of spearheading the Allied 


well aided by 


Navy and New 


drive up the Solomons 
an assortment of Army 
Zealand airpower 
The offensive north rolled faster now 
up the Solomons chain till it came 
forward airbase for 


Rabaul—last air 


to Bougainville 
the move 
stronghold of the Japanese in the Bis 
marck Archipelago. What was left of 
land and sea forces saw their 
once formidable air 
out of the skies 

The Solomons 
their island hopping in a new direction 
when they moved Emirau into 
the Central Pacific to support Marine 
ground forces at Palau in the Caroline 
From there the move was into 
unusually suc 


against 


enemy 


umbrella ripped 


squadrons continued 
from 


Islands 
the Philippines for an 





cessful close air support in 
the combat-proved Marine 
Army eliminating Japanese 
opposition in those islands 

Okinawa was next. There the south 
ern prong of the Marine air drive joined 
forces with the northern units which 
had been milk-running up through the 
Central Pacific. Starting in Samoa in 
April, 1942, the northern forces worked 
way up the atoll chain—Ellice, 
Marshalls, the Mari 

and then Okinawa 
brethren 
Island 
squad 


mission 
fashion, for 
Divisions 


their 
the Gilberts, the 
annas, Ulithi, Iwo 
While their island-based 
beating their way to the 
other Marine 
way to get at the 
islands and sur 


were 
Empire of Japan 
rons found a faster 
home 


enemy in his 
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fighter-bomber. 


These were the Ma 
aboard the 


rounding territory 


rine squadrons serving 


Navy's fast carrier task forces that 
roared over the Asian mainland at 
Saigon—then Hainan—Formosa and fi 
nally over Tokyo and the Japanese 
home islands 

The first Navy carriers with all-Ma 


rine flight complements were the four 
Marine CVEs_ which 
ground troops at Okinawa and ranged 


enemy waters to Borneo and targets in 


supported the 


the East China seas 

World War II ended and Marine air- 
had ranged the globe in defense 
The record they left behind 
skill, sacrifice and 


men 
of freedom 
them of courage, 


combat excellence 


added up to the 


simple fact that Marine Aviation’'s ef 
forts in the Pacific 
denied nor gently praised 

After a 17-year absence, Marine air 
went back to China to carry out one 
of its “peacetime” missions 
Four air joined the ground 
forces in China for repatriation duty 
Based at Tientsin, Peiping and Tsing 
tao, the Marine airmen tangled with 
the Chinese Communists and bandits 
in North China without actual 
warfare Their were fired on 
regularly and, on one occasion, the 
fliers aided in the 
ground troops captured by the Com- 
munist forces. For almost a year, the 
Marines maintained the air defense of 


could neither be 


typical 
groups 


open 
planes 


rescue of some 





It flew 445 missions, wore out 
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Oldest combat plane of its type in Korea is this Marine Panther jet 


Shane 


16 20-mm. cannons 
the North China area. In the mean 
time, other air units joined ground 
force occupation units in Japan, pri 


marily at Yokosuka, Kyushu and Nag 
asaki 


Shortly after the outbreak of the 
Korean War, the Air Arm was back 
in combat. Two fighter units landed 


at Itami in Japan and an observation 
squadron joined the Marine Brigade 
in Korea at Chinhae. In the first real 


counterattack by the UN forces in 


Korea, Marine fighter squadrons cov 
ered Brigade troops in the drive on 
Chinju 


Carrier and land based squadrons 
put on their biggest show providing air 
Marine and Army 
fighting the Chinese Communist forces 


on the movement from the Chosin Res 


cover for troops 


ervoir to Hungnam 

Planes of the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing flew 110,550 sorties in Korea be 
tween August, 1950, and May, 1953 
More than 36,000 of these were clos 
support missions for the UN infantry 
forces 

As usual, the 
“firsts” 


Marine fliers 
for the Corps and 
for military aviation generally. Marine 


Transport helicopters flew the first mass 


logged 
some new 


supply operation in combat history and 
made the first helicopter-borne landing 
of a combat unit. A major innovation 
was the use of an airborne operations 


center; the First Wing controlled 210 


flights in operation over a _ six-day 
period involving nearly 900 fighter 
planes 

There is peace in Korea now—but 


the First Wing is still there. Around 
the globe, either horizontally or ver 
tically, Marine airmen are hard at their 
task of military air combat proficiency 
In our efforts to keep the peace, the 
Marine airmen will be finding new 
horizons around the world in this “age 
of peril.” END 








A YEAR IN KOREA 


[continued from page 53] 


units and a 
return engagement for the fourth 

The Third, Ninth and Twelfth Ma 
rines, old to the Corps, would be getting 
their first look at the land which had 
been their goal throughout World War 
II. Only the surrender of the Japanes« 
prevented them from reaching their ob 


regimental colors of three 


rective 

Oldest by tradition, but the 
unit to be reactivated in the 
Third Marine Division, were the Fourth 
Marines. They were returning to Japan 
eight years after they took over the 
Japanese Naval base at Yokosuka in 
the Bay of Tokyo 

These four regiments comprise the 
Third Marine Division, the “3-D” Divi 
Marine Corps. They had 
trained in amphibious landings, desert 
fighting and overhead attack in heli 
copters. Since the 
tion in January, 1952, Division person 


latest 
present 


sion of the 


Division's reactiva 


nel had participated in every type of 
mock warfare in the books of the War 
College, including an exercise which 
employed the use of an atomic bomb 
Now they were fulfilling the Marine 
“Ready to fight!” 

Two battalions of the Third Regi- 
ment were the first to land. The USS 
General Pope tied up at Yokohama in 
the latter part of August, and the Ma 
rines disembarked as an Army band 
heralded their arrival with the “Ma 
Busses, trucks and 


Corps claim 


rine Corps Hymn.” 
trains were on hand to transport the 
regiment to its new home, Camp Fuji 
The large camp had been the former 
home of the Army First Cavalry Divi 
sion and was situated almost at the 
base of Mt. Fuji 

The troopships, Magoffin 
and Telfair hundred 
miles south of Yokohama in the port 
city of Nagoya; here the Ninth Marines 
their 


Calvert, 


arrived several 


disembarked and headed for 
training area, Camp Gifu, the 
home of the Army’s Twenty-seventh 
(Wolf Hound) Regiment of _ the 
Twenty-fifth Division. The 
first built in 1918 and, later, served as 
a flying field for the Japanese First 
Imperial Army Air Corps 

The Army personnel, who had been 
serving in a housekeeping status, wel 
comed the Marines. The tent camp 
days of Camp Pendleton were forgotten 
as the Army broke out iron cots, mat- 
tresses and brand new sheets for every- 
body. 

The personnel of the staff NCO club, 
the snack bar and the PX opened their 


former 


camp was 


Marines 
ship. Soldiers and their families who 
service in the 


doors to the too long aboard 
had received immediate 
PX and snack bar, found themselves 
standing in long lines with Marines 
from the 
happy 


complaints 
men or their dependents whose 
little home had been invaded by sev- 
eral thousand hungry Marines. They 
Marines aboard 


There were no 


were glad to have the 

and showed it! 

After a few days of getting squared 
away, liberty was granted to almost all 
of the units. The town of Nara was 
nearby for the Fourth Marines. The 
Third and Twelfth took their liberties 
in Tokyo, the most expensive town in 
the Far East; the Ninth concentrated 
on the town of Gifu, 235,000 popula- 
tion, searching for liberty spots 

At Gifu the 
system, consisting of several 
drawn rickshas and a handful of taxis, 
The onslaught of the Ma 
rines looking for souvenirs and plain 
sightseeing had been unforeseen. How- 
ever, the Marines of the Ninth quickly 
For the sum of 


towns transportation 


bicycle 


broke down 


relieved the situation 
$20 or 7200 yen a Marine could buy 
a shiny, new bicycle and pedal his way 
on to town 

When the Fourth Marines arrived at 
of Nara, 
they discovered that their new home 
compared favorably with Marine bar- 


their new camp just outside 


racks at any Naval base in the States 
An area with well kept parade ground 
surrounded by two-storied buildings on 
movie hall at 


three sides and a larg 


the far cnd, was assigned to regimental 
headquarters and other units of the 
Fourth. This camp had its own enlisted 
club, staff NCO club and PX. The two 
large cities of Osaka and Kyoto could 
be reached after a few hours on an 
electric train. 

Headquarters Battalion, last to ar 
rive in Japan, joined the Ninth Marines 
at Camp Gifu and fell heir to several 
long rows of tents erected on the camp's 
golf driving range. The tent area was 
only temporary; barracks were being 
built for the “higher echelon’ Marines 

The Division went into a training 
soon as things were 
The cadence counting of 
men that 


schedule as 
squared away 
drill sergeants reminded the 
they were not on a Far East vacation 
Bugle calls sent the Marines into tac 
tical problems with their mortars and 
machine guns; school sessions were held 
on the grass in the shade of the pine 
trees. The Division had arrived and 
was ready for anything, training, liberty 
or, if necessary, a short boat ride to 
Korea 

And so the Marine Corps celebrates 
its 178th birthday with two Marine Di 
visions and their attached air units in 
the field. The coming year may bring 
peace to a war weary world, or it may 
destruction ever 
witnessed by man. But, come what 
may, the First and Third Marine Divi 
sions are on familiar ground, real estate 
world, land 


bring the greatest 


that is vital to the free 
that will be defended against aggres 
sion END 
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Tent camp era of Camp Pendleton was forgotten when the Third 
Marine Division shifted to Japan. Army troops posted welcome sign 
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When the Marines returned from the Mexican war in 1847, citizens 
of Washington, D. C., presented the Corps with “Montezuma” standard 


GREAT DATES 
OF THE CORPS 


[continued from page 33] 


that the legend at the top was changed 
to read “From Tripoli to the Halls of 
Montezumas."” This historic standard 
has an added significance in that the 
legend “From the Shores of Tripoli to 
the Halls of Montezumas,” was the in 
spiration for the first two lines of the 
famous Marines’ Hymn. However, to 
make the 
ear, the unknown Marine author trans 
posed the phrases in the legend on this 
standard so that the first two lines of 
the Hymn would read: “From the Halls 
of Montezuma to the Shores of Trip 
oli.” The motto on this standard “By 
Sea, By Land” (English version of the 
Royal Marines’ motto “Per Mare, Per 
Terram"™) was authorized by the Secre« 
tary of the Navy about 1868 in com- 
memoration of the Marine Corps’ serv 
ce during the Mexican War. The pres 
Fidelis,” replaced 


words sound better to the 


ent motto, “Semper 
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the “By Sea, By Land” motto, appear 
ing on streamers above the eagle soon 
after the War between the States, but 
was not adopted officially as the Ma- 
rine Corps motto until about 1880. The 
Marines did not carry this Corps stand- 
ard in the field; instead, they carried 
as national colors, in the Mexican War 
War between the States, the 
flag with an eagle in the union 
Another legend from the Mexican 
War is that the scarlet stripe down the 
outer seams of the blue trousers was 
adopted to commemorate the blood of 
Marines shed at Chapultepec. It is a 
noble tradition, but has no basis in fact 
Actually, uniform orders of July 1, 
1839, prescribed a scarlet stripe “one 
and three-fourths inches wide’ down 
the outer seams of Marine officers’ sky 
blue trousers. These orders, as well as 
those of September 5, 1839, and January 
23, 1840, directed that “all noncommis 
sioned officers above the rank of corpor 
al, when in full or undress, will wear on 
the light blue cloth pantaloons a dark 
blue stripe of cloth down the outer 
seam, the same shade of the coat, one 
and a half inch wide, with scarlet edg- 


and the 


ing to correspond with edging on the 
collar.” 


June 6, 1918 

This was the date when the Marines 
in France graduated from trench and 
defensive warfare and launched their 
first offensive, a bold but necessary 
move designed to block the German 
drive to Paris. It boosted French mo 
rale and gave birth to numerous tra 
ditions. 

During the latter part of May, 1918, 
the Germans launched a drive that 
broke through the strong French posi 
tions on Chemin des Dames, captured 
the heights of the Aisne, and on the 
last day of May, 1918, they were march 
ing in what appeared to be overwhelm 
ing force down the Valley of the Marne 
toward Paris. At this critical period the 
2nd Division, which included the 4th 
Marine Brigade, and certain elements of 
the 3rd and 28th Divisions, were hur 
riedly thrown into the battle line and 
took position in the Chateau-Thierry 
Sector to aid the hard-pressed French 
forces in their efforts to hait the Ger 
man advance. On June 3, 1918, the thin 
French line was pushed back to posi 
tions held by the 4th Marine Brigade 
And here occurred an incident which 
is one of the recurring legends of World 
War I. The “Retreat Hell” phrase, in a 
dozen different versions, has been at 
tributed to any number of different offi 
cers. There is no conclusive evidence 
that the words were spoken at all. But 
the story from which the legend origi 
nated was not sheer invention 

The official diary of the 4th Marine 
Brigade under date of June 3, 1918 
contains the following 

“The French line has 
back nearly to our own line, prac- 
tically on our whole front. In one 


fallen 


case a retreating French officer 
gave an order in writing to’ an 
American officer to fall back from 
the position which we have been 
holding The 
obeyed.” 


order was not 





A Field Message written at ‘3:10 
pm” June 3, 1918, to the Commanding 
Officer, 2nd Battalion, Fifth Marines, 
reads as follows: 

“The French Major gave Capt 
Corbin written orders to fall 
back—I have countermanded the 
order—kindly see that the French 
do not their artillery 
range—82nd and 84th Companies 
are on their way to fill gap on the 


shorten 


right of this company— 
“Lloyd W. Williams, 
Captain, U. S. M. C.” 


Did Captain Williams utter the ex 
plosive “Retreat Hell” phrase? A study 
of the evidence inclines one to the view 
that he made a simple verbal reply to a 
French officer to the effect that his or 
ders were to remain where he was. The 
evidence appears conclusive that it was 
Captain Williams who first refused to 
withdraw, and by asking that the ar 
tillery range be not shortened, he gave 
the best proof that he did not intend to 
retreat 


After stopping the Germans cold, the 
Marines launched their own attack on 
June 6, which led to nearly three weeks 
of bitter their 
achievements in capturing Bois de Bel 
leau (Belleau Wood) the French Gov 
ernment renamed it “Bois de la Bri 
" Also, they received a 
citation in the General Orders of the 
French Army, the first step toward win 
French 


referred to as 


fighting For heroic 


gade de Marin« 


ning the coveted Fourragere 


which is sometimes 


‘Pogey-rope.”’ 


“Devil Dogs,” a familiar nickname 
today, was earned during the 
at Belleau Wood. It 
originated upon discovery of a German 
officer's diary which referred to the U.S 


Marines as “Teufelhunden,” or 


fighting 
is said to have 


herce 


fighting dogs of legendary origin. It is 


supposed to have been a compliment to 
the fighting qualities of the Marines 
Usually, each branch of Armed Serv 


ices retains its individual insignia, re 
gardless of the identity of the ranking 
officer of the combined forces. One no 
however, sheds 


Army - Marine 


table exception to this 


a pleasant light on 


Corps relationship in World War I. 
In June, 1918, when the 4th Marine Bri- 
gade was making history in Belleau 
Wood, its Commanding General, James 
G. Harbord, U. S. Army, visited Head 
quarters, Fifth Marines. Colonel Wen 
dell C. Neville (later Commandant of 
the Marine Corps) presented General 
Harbord with a pair of Marine Corps 
collar devices. General Harbord after 
ward related that “I wore those Marine 
Corps devices until after I became a 
cherished them 
possessions 


General, and 
among my valued 
Colonel Neville's thoughtful recognition 
seemed to set the seal of approval by 
Marine Corps— 
circumstances, it 


Major 
most 


my comrades of the 
and, knowing the 
meant everything to me.” 

incident of World 
for the 


One very unique 
War I and another precedent 
Corps involved Marine Aviation, then 
serving as the Day Wing of the North 
ern Bombing Group. In October, 1918, 
a French battalion was cut off by the 
French troops had re 
fused an enemy ultimatum to su 
render, but the danger of their starving 
was great. Ever alert to any emergency 
of any situation, Marine aviators de 
cided to do something about the situ 
They dropped 
beef and bread to the French unit from 


Germans. The 


ation bags of canned 


an altitude of 100 feet in the face of 
intense antiaircraft fire. The food drops 
were continued for several days and un 
til the Germans had been driven back 
French rescued. The 
U. S. Distinguished Service Cross and 


and the troops 
a number of French decorations were 
awarded to the Marine Corps aviators 
who pioneered this daring and humane 
feat. Marine airmen perfected the “Sup 
Nicaragua 
-not knowing that it was to be 


ply-drop” technique _ in 
1927-32 
come a Godsend to troops on_ the 


ground in World War II and Korea 
END 
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ee EN, BEFORE YOU shove off 

for this Birthday celebration 
I wanta call something to your atten 
lotta fine 


tion. You're gonna hear a 


words about the history of the Corps 
old battles 


Marines who have 


honors won by fightin 
grown grey in wars 
wearing 
Year 


after year, the old Corps keeps adding 


carrying, our standards and 
the emblem all over the world 
reputation whether it’s the 
battle 
just the snappy performance of a young 
Marine 


it's all part of our 


to its fine 
result of a big we've won orf 
sentry at a Stateside base 
traditions that 
we all pass along from year to year 
‘Now 


fine tradition is based upon one of the 


much of this distinction and 


Corps’ special characteristics I wanna 
mention for a minute. That character 
istic is readiness. I'm not gonna tell 
you about the “big picture,” how the 
Marine Force in Readi 
ness for emergency Every 
one knows that. I'm gonna talk about 
how you, the individual Marine, fit into 


Corps is the 
situations 


this ready outfit 

“You men should be able to see 
that much of our ability to move out 
to any trouble spot depends on more 
than just having the combat gear, the 
supplies and the organization ready 
It also depends on every man-jack and 
officer 

“There are 
has to keep ready: we have gotta take 


Every 


being ready too 


many ways cach of us 


care of our health and fitness 


campaign we go into always catches 


with their muscles down 
Guadalcanal to 


some people 
From the jungles of 
the hills of Korea 


learned about the 


we've heard and 


need for being in 
top physical shape in order to be a 
hard-charger. It's too late to start get 
ting in shape after the ‘incoming’ starts 
to whistle. So, as I've said 
them feet and leg muscles in 
shape. Watch your health habits. Stay 


in shape and be ready for any kind of 


before 


keep 
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contest. Remember we 
Another way we all gotta keep ready 


play for keeps 
is professionally. This business is get 
ting more complicated all the time and 
rougher 
burning 


soldiers 


the competition is 
We've 


peasants 


getting 
recently seen that ‘rice 

pretty 
gotta be 
We have to know a lot in this business 


make smart 


So we have even smarter 


because when the chips start flying 
many of you will find yourselves doing 
jobs one or two ranks ahead of you 
I mean by that, you gotta be ready 
to do a bigger job and to lead other 
men. Sometimes promotions come fast 
Some of you will find yourselves wear 
ing brass bars before you know what's 
happened. So you gotta prepare your 
self, study your job, plan for the futur 
and be ready to step up when the 
opportunity comes 
“Much of the Corps’ 
having the gear in 
and ready to That 
you too. Keep all your personal gear 
ship-shape and ready to pack in a few 
hours notice. Keep your boots in shap« 


your uniform ready and your field gear 


readiness de 
pends on shape 


move goes for 


in condition. Have plans for disposing 
of your car or shipping and storing 
clothes You married men 


plans and written direc 


civilian 
should have 
dependents concerning 


tions for your 


the handling of your property if you 
have to move out in a hurry 
“The planning that you have 
for your dependents has a lot to do 
with the readiness of you married Ma 
Do you know where your family 
will live? Do they know what to do 
about moving household effects? Do 
they know who to turn to in emergen 
cies? You gotta plan all these things 
Write them out. Arrange joint bank 
accounts, check on your allotments and 
insurance. Give the wife a schedule of 
payments for your purchases 
Square away your car payments and 
insurance. Don't leave the little wife 


done 


rines 


time 


holding a fouled up financial bag 

“When you have properly taken care 
of these personal readiness items; your 
physical fitness, your professional prep 
aration, your personal gear and plans 
for dependents, then you will be men- 
tally ready. You can shove off with 
the confidence that all is squared away 
on the home front and with the freedom 
to concentrate on handling your duties 
in the Corps expects of 
you 

“Well, men, shove off and enjoy the 
Birthday, but when you are reminded 
of the Marine Corps’ past accomplish 
ments, remember that our great record 
has been made by Marines who were 
‘ready’ at all times to go any plac 
any time and do the job.” END 


manner the 





ANCHORS AROUND 
THE GLOBE 


[continued from page 29] 


Communism. To protect 


baskets receive 


capital of 
secrets of State, waste 
the same exacting surveillance as desks 
and safes. Even carbon paper used in 
correspondence must be accounted for 

Duty in Russia and in Eastern 
European countries places men under 
serious responsibilities. It’s a policy 
with “F” Company to approve requests 
for reassignments submitted by men 
who have done duty for a year or mors 
in Warsaw, Poland, Budapest or 
Vienna, or in any of those countries 
separated from the Western world by 
misleading philosophies. Working in 
strained surroundings is rigid maneu 
v lag. Transfers for men who have 
had enough boost morale 

Although constant watchfulness in 
itself is a part of duty, the atmosphere 
and environment of a man’s station 
can determine’ whether it’s 
bad. In the Near East, Marine security 
units enjoy a larger chunk of friendli 
ness than that 


good of 


manufactured in the 
Soviet or the satellites. Memories of 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq (where 20th 
century Marines are surrounded by all 
the wonders of Baghdad, that fabulous 
city of the Arabian Nights), Syria, 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia and Israel are 
stowed in the seabags of State De- 
partment guardsmen when they “re- 
turn” to the Corps and normal, day in, 
day out duty 

Beyond and to the East is India, 
the land which Kivling so deftly por 
trayed in poetic words. The security 
guard there has been broken down into 
four small units. The largest of these, 
a seven-man detail which acts as head 
quarters, is at New Delhi, the capital 
of India. Detachments in the field are 
stationed at Bombay, Madras and Cal- 
Duty in India is another plain- 
routine is the 
rechecking the 
confidential 


cutta. 
clothes detail but the 
same: checking and 
places where secret and 
notes and correspondence are kept. The 
New Delhi guard is responsible for 
the security of the Embassy, a low 
sprawling building which was once the 
home of the Maharajah of Bahawalpur 
Its numerous doors and windows de- 
mand more than casual attention 
Bearded Indians in turbans assist the 
Marines with their guard chores; Chok- 
idars stand watch at the entrances to 
the palace. 

Security guard detachments also 
serve American Embassies in Bangkok, 
Siam; Saigon, French Indo-China and 
Singapore, at the tip of the Malay 
peninsula. The six Marines stationed 


at the embassy in Pusan, Korea, are 
in the minority; rifle-toting men of the 
First Marine Division recently took 
respite from a task more readily as- 
sociated with the globe and anchor 
Although Marine Barracks units ar 
still stationed at Yokosuka and Sasebo 
in Japan, the over-all picture of duty 
in the land of Cherry Blossoms took 
a new tack in mid-Summer when the 
Third Marine Division arrived, Ex 
cellent liberty is one factor with an 
bearing on the way 
rate the duty 

The Pacific Ocean area offers another 
example of the versatility of the Corps 
Marines in the Philippines, 
on Guam, Kwajalein, Midway and 
Hawaii are armed with M-ls, but the 
they have 
from that performed by the men 
guard with ‘03 
these same posts in the days before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. They are there 
to protect the Naval in 
fleet 


important men 


Garrison 


duty been assigned differs 
little 
who 


stood rifles at 


numerous 
stallations necessary to keep the 
in operation 

is khaki, but 
boot’s tan shirts and trousers take on 
a Salty, faded look in short time. By 


The uniform even a 


the time a man’s khaki has acquired 
a salty shade, he has become a per 
fectionist in the science of interior guard 
duty 


Although a war in Korea has in- 





advertently changed the layman's pic 
ture of these far-flung outposts in the 
montage of national defense, they are 
still a vital part of America’s first line 
of safety. To get our fighting men 
and material to the  battlefronts 
via the fastest-with-the-mostest route, 
Guam, once the bustling hub of acti 
vities in the Pacific was by-passed. But 
the island is still a safety valve if an 
emergency erupts in the area. 

While it may not be a 
choice for the best duty going, Hawaii 
has much to offer the Marines who ars 
stationed there. Climate, scenery and 
liberty equal to that found on the 
West Coast combine to keep the troops 
happy. 

Contrasting duty stations point up 
the fact that weather has little to do 
temperament of a Marine on 
Troops in Kodiak and Adak, 


shores 


unanimous 


with the 
guard 
Alaska, maintain 
closer to home but their routine in the 
snowy cold of that Arctic iceland is 
primarily the same as that of the Ma 
rines keep strict watch over the 
Panama Canal in the tropics. 
No matter a Marine 
will probably have one op 
conforms to that 


security on 


who 
where is sta 
tioned, he 
inion which usually 
man who has ever donned 
his last duty station was 
better than the present one. He wouldn't 
be a Marine if he didn't feel that way 
END 


of every 
the uniform 


“Man, dig that crazy downdraft!" 





IN CASE OF FIRE 


[continued from page 65] 


In the 
regulars and 


companies, are already formed 
space of time the 
formally 
stock a 


same 
reservists have instructed 
reinforced 


During last 


enough men to 
Marine Corps Division 
summer alone, 10,000 reservists, most 
of them airlifted, attended two wecks 
major Ma 
addition, the 
proved so at 
6000 men have 


annual field training at 
rine installations In 
Reserve program has 
tractive that 
signed for tours in the Regulars 
Anyone who has been in the Corps 
long enough to get a tetanus booster 
knows that the outfit doesn’t exactly 
scatter money around. It has long been 
suggested by Marines in the field that 
supply and disbursing people ought to 
have some sort of identifying insignia 
And when it comes 
gear, the Marine 
To understand 
much 


nearly 


kilts for instance 
to buying combat 
Corps is shrewder still 
why Marine planners take so 
stock in the Reserve, consider the cost 
of installing an average Reserve unit 
in any American city 

The most typical Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve unit is the Special In 
fantry Company—-a beefed up version 
of the average Marine infantry com 
pany. The cost runs about $115,000 for 
construction in places where the Ma 
rine, Naval or other reserve components 
share the same facilities. Even when 
the expenses are divided, it still costs 
the Marine Corps an annual outlay 
averaging $3500 for maintenance. But 
there can be no argument—joint facili 
ties are regarded as the least expensive 
method of operation for any reserve 
outfit. Duplication of classrooms, drill 
areas, heating systems, etc., is elimi- 
nated. The Marine Reserve is oper- 
ating from more joint facilities than 
any other branch of the armed forces’ 
reserves. However, that $115,000 out- 
lay, which was mentioned earlier, is 
just to get a place for a unit to live 
Equipment, weapons and salaries ar« 
extra. To acquire living space alone for 
Marine Reserve units during the fiscal 
year of 1952, when the Reserve was 
getting back on its feet, the Corps spent 
$2,157,000 for new construction. An- 
other $330,000 went into restoration 
costs. With the Reserve rapidly build- 
ing its strength, 39 projects are cur 
rently underway which will be finished 
by next June. The tag for these comes 
to $5,074,000. 

Dollars alone can't build a military 
force, regular or reserve. The strength 
of any outfit depends upon the force 
and drive of its leaders, plus the qual 
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ity and ability of its members. Major 
General John C. McQueen is the Direc 
tor of the Marine Corps Reserve. He 
has been at the helm of the Reserve for 
over a year and brings to the position 
a knowledge of Reserve affairs dating 
back to 1948, when he served as Direc 
tor of the Twelfth Marine Corps Reé 
serve District with headquarters in San 
Francisco. In addition to handling 
routine matters at Marine Headquar 
ters, Gen. McQueen is frequently in the 
field, inspecting Reserve units and over- 
seeing the nation-wide program. His 
talks to business 
civic groups on the importance of the 
Marine Reserve have made newspaper 
copy from one seaboard to the other 
in recent months. A trim, rugged 
physique helps him maintain a 10-to- 
14-hour-a-day work schedule that 
would have many a newcomer to the 
His travel 
ing commitments alone would cause a 
truck driver to consider some other line 


associations and 


Corps hanging on the ropes 


of work 

Another nationally prominent officer 
in Reserve affairs, who also has a tight 
traveling schedule, is Colonel William 
Stickney, Deputy Director of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. A member of the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, which 
analyzes all matters pertaining to the 
country’s Reserve strength, Col. Stick- 
ney has been instrumental in develop- 
ing new and methods for 
building a better national Reserve 

Behind these two energetic, senior 
officers there are a host of Marines, 
regular and reserve, officer and en- 
listed, working full time at producing 
the finest potential fighting force in 
the world. They're dedicated to their 
work just like the part-time Marine 
reservists studying military techniques 
from Iran to Indianapolis. One thing 
they are all convinced of is that if they 
fail in their appointed missions—there 
can never be an alibi run END 


improved 





WOMEN MARINES 


[continued from page 55] 


located to many of _ the inter 

esting places in Europe open to visi- 
tors. There is a great deal to see and 
do in nearby Germany; Women Ma 
rines ski at Garmish, a resort center in 
the Bavarian Alps; tour Munich, ey« 

ing the sites where Hitler and his 
fanatics planned the world’s enslave 

ment, and shop for antiques in Berlin 
It is possible for Women Marines to 
sojourn to Paris on a 72-hour pass 
and those who make the most of the 
opportunity to absorb Old World cul- 
ture visit London, Copenhagen, Geneva 
or Rome. Distance is no barrier when 
it means a Marine get-together. Frank 
furt Marines can take a plane trip 
down the Brenner Pass to visit their 
WM buddies in Naples. 

Five enlisted Women Marines are on 
duty in Naples. Their home is in a 
regular barracks. These women perform 
secretarial duties at HAFSE (Head 
quarters, Allied Forces, Southern Eu- 
rope). Many of their leisure hours ar 
spent seeking respite from the Medi 
terranean heat at the beautiful beaches 
Women Marines often visit the ruins 
of Pompeii and highly recommend a 
trip to the Isle of Capri for its fine 
beaches and wonderful shops. The clubs 
and restaurants in Naples offer good 
food and entertainment, but a Woman 
Marine soon learns that wine is a must 
with a meal in that part of the world 

Shopping is one of the greatest 
pleasures enjoyed by women every- 
where. Women Marines are no excep- 
tion, and overseas they find that a 
bargain is attractive in any language 
They return from shopping excursions 
with linens, clocks, jewelry or perfumes 
that will be cherished long after their 
tour of duty is over. 

Women Marines who have been for- 
tunate enough to draw foreign shore 
duty will tell you it’s a wonderful ex- 
perience. And it leaves an indelible 
impression when a tour is ended 
Whether they say “Aloha,” “Aufwieder- 
sehn,” or “Arrivederci,” they return to 
Stateside bases with a deeper under- 
standing of their role as Americans, 
and as Marines. END 





CAPT. JIMMY BONES 


[continued from page 83] 


He said he’d send a thousand more 
To work on’ old P.I. 
The Chinese knew what that would 
mean 


And said they’d rather die! 


They stayed around for “mopping- 
up” 
Of Chinese Commies, too 
And knocked the stubborn 
hards” 


Back across the cold Yalu. 


“die- 


And when the smoke of the battle 
cleared 
And silence came again 
Ihe last of Jimmy Bones was seen 


By First Division men. 


A private with the Seventh 
Was the last to see him go 
While the tank men and the engineers 
Said, they'd enjoyed the show. 


The guns from the Eleventh 


Were firing a salute 


While Jimmy called for sixteen trucks, 


To haul away his “loot.” 


He covered down his fifty men 
And marched them to the rear 

lo fill them full of good hot chow 
And top it off with beer. 


The Greeks, the Turks and French 
agreed 
That they had never seen 
Fighting men in all the world, 


Like these in forest green, 


Now then each man was given leave 
And shipped up to the Lord 

To join the other ghost Marines 
Of Jimmie’s faithful horde. 


The Capt. checked their record books 
Then vanished with the night 
And vowed he’d always be on hand 
To join the “First to Fight.” 
END 








WHO’S GOING ASHORE? 


[continued from page 61] 


Between long hours of wait- 
planes which brought the 
mail and other necessary for 
survival on a sand dune in the middle 
of a blue desert, Marines could be- 
come fast friends with the gooney birds 
who helped patrol the beaches. 

Adak and Kodiak, Alaska, boast out- 
door liberty. A scarcity of women in 
that region makes dancing a form of 
entertainment to remember. But big 
game hunting in the Arctic neck of the 
woods is flavored with danger and ex 
citement. A wounded bear.can counter 
attack with the fury of a 
jungle cat. 

it was almost time for chow bumps, 
so for the hell of it, we asked Smiley 
if he had a favorite liberty town in the 
States. Yeah, he had. It was San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Chicago, Atlanta, New York and Wash 
ington, D. C., and a sprinkling of small, 
medium and large sized communities 
across the land. We scrambled for our 


contrast 
ing for the 
gear 


cornered 


mess gear. 

Trouble in Asia has always attracted 
Marines. The quality of liberty avail- 
able is incidental but it happens to be 
excellent in the Orient. Men of the 
Third Marine Division and the Marine 
Barracks at Yokosuka, and those of 
the First Divvy and the Air Wing who 
took R and R (Rest and Rehabilita 
tion) from war-torn Korea, 
found that liberty in leaves 
nothing to be desired 

Honshu, the main island of the Nip 
brunt of 


leave 
Japan 


ponese archipelago, hosts the 


the green-clad The land of 
cherry blossoms and  almond-eyed 
Geisha girls is higher priced than pre- 
War II Shanghai, but the excitement 
compares favorably. R and R lads 
arriving at Itami for a five- or six-day 
tour waste little time; shopping on the 
Strip usually takes precedence because 
there's no way to avoid it. It's located 
right outside the gate. Along the 1000 
yard stretch of road are shops, stores, 
cabarets and restaurants offering any 
thing and everything. Reputable mer- 
chants have fixed prices on their wares 

elsewhere it’s necessary to haggle 
over the cost in that tried-and-tested 
method of jabbering peculiar to the 
Orient. Buyer and seller continually 
harangue each other with, “You say 
how much.” 

Some of Japan's finest hotels have 
been utilized by the armed forces for 
visiting veterans. Nearby Osaka, Kyoto 
and Kobi offer still more liberty. While 
in Japan, troops can enjoy picturesque 
sights, Sukiyaki chow, or even break 
fast in bed, a uncommon in 
foxholes. 

Liberty for the Third Divvy will 
probably be similar to that once found 
in North China. Some of the division is 
within off-duty distance of Tokyo, 
where the entertainment runs from the 
ancient—and very honorable—dances 
of kimono-clad Geisha girls to Ameri- 
can-style cabarets. The latter has suc- 
cumbed to a favorite American institu 
tion and burlesque is on the rise in 
Japan 

Smiley'll probably have much to say 
about Japanese liberty the next time we 
meet. He volunteered to go back that 
way when the Third shipped out 
Claimed he didn't get to see anything 
but hills and rice paddies the last 
time. END 


troops. 


service 


Official USMC Photo 


Blue ocean, palm trees and swimming pool are beach props usually 
found near Miami. Marines on Kwajalein enjoy comparable scenery 
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TRAINING GOES ALONG 


{continued from page 69] 


be run off in complete privacy, except 
for the watchful eye of Vesuvius, which 
has been observing events in that neck 
of the woods for many centuries befor« 
the Christian era 

There are no range 
Naples, but this year, with a friendly 
from the Army, the entire cd 
tachment fired requalification courses 
in a slightly roundabout manner. Men 
flown to the 


facilities at 
assist 
in groups of 30 were 


Army range at Trieste, 
returned to 


and after re 
Naples by 
fired for 


qualification, 
train Basic weapons were 
record, and familiarization courses fired 
on other infantry weapons 

The terrain on the continent of 
Africa lends itself to ideal training, too 
From the Naval Base at Port Lyautey, 
French Morocco, long rows of hiking 
Marines are a familiar sight along the 
rolling countryside, and draw hardly a 
glance from the Arabian farmers who 
guide their camel-drawn plows through 
the fields 
dog handling, is a regular feature of 


And a new training subject 


the Lyautey schedule Dogs are used 
after-dark boondock pa 
trols, and the handling ses 
sions are a benefit to both the sentries 
and the dogs Troop and stomp gets 
the full treatment on a flat, hard- 
packed, dirt drill field located adjacent 
to the Lyautey barracks The drill 
field is ideal except during the Spring 
when the swirling African winds cover 
the area with clouds of dust as thick 
its Parris 


here on the 
practice 


as a London fog and make 
Island equivalent seem like a meadow 
by comparison 

Natural terrain has also been put to 
Marine Bar 


300-year-old 


advantage at the 
racks, Canal Zone The 
ruins of old Fort San Lorenzo at one 
end of the Canal 
Panama City at the other 
detachment with ideal settings for an 


good 


and the ruins of old 
provide the 
occasional full-scale field problem, in 
volving the newest of tactics in some 
of the 
Troops are 


oldest ruins of the hemisphere 


carried to the ruins in 
busses and trucks and then, fully com- 
bat loaded, they run off their problems 
terrain which was pil 


Henry 


over the 
laged and burned by the pirate 
Morgan, almost 300 years ago 

At Kodiak, Alaska, close order drill 


and outdoor classroom sessions are not 


Same 


practical during the Winter months, and 
aS a consequence, training is confined 
to the 
period. But during the Summer they 
make up for the Winter's physical in- 


activity as the taxi ramp of the airstrip 


indoor classroom during that 


echoes daily with the hoarse calls of 
the drillmasters and the staccato beat 
of marching feet. However, during the 
Winter months, guard mounts and a 
weekly conditioning hike are a regular 
outdoor feature 

Cold weather training and mountain 
warfare are not listed on the schedulk 
at Kodiak 
ity detachment But such training is 
not overlooked in the Corps. In 1948 
instructing 


which is primarily a secur 


the Quantico base began 
small groups of men in the technique 
of mountain climbing The lack of 
mountains at Quantico didn't faze the 
Corps—they obtained use of two steep 
abandoned rock quarries at nearby 
Occoquan as a temporary training site 
Here small groups of officers and en 
listed men became well-versed in the 
use of mountain climbing equipment 
and the tactics of mountain warfare 
And most important, should the neces 
sity arise, these sure-footed mountain 


eers can serve as a nucleus of instruc 


tors in teaching the troops to make 
like human flies 

Although in past years cold weather 
training was conducted at Alaskan and 
Newfoundland installations, today the 
Corps’ major cold weather training unit 
is situated high in the San Jacinto 
mountains of California. Here all re 
placement drafts earmarked for Korea 
underwent their familiarization course 
in Winter combat conditions and the 
use of cold weather clothing and equip 
This 
weather survival was complete—down 


ment rugged session in cold 
to long, overland marches, outdoor biv 
and a group of aggressors 
misery of the ice 


ouacking 
who added to the 
bound trainees 
Full scale training schedules are en 
State Depart 
ment detachments scattered at 85 em- 


countered even at the 


bassies and consulates in 73 countries 


of the world. The larger detachments 
at Paris, London, Rome and Cairo 
with a fair-sized off-duty crew main 
tain a smooth-running schedule. But 
detachments, such as 
Rabat, French Moroc 
Austria; and Damascus, 
Turkey; with only a handful of men, 
find the training schedule a difficult 
thing to maintain. But it is maintain 


the smaller 
Athens, Greece 
co; Vienna, 


ed, although in some instances not ac 
cording to Marine Corps SOP, with 
training aids and gear obtained in devi 
and pistol ranges 
borrowed outright from friendly U.S 
or foreign installations 
Training for Marines 
replacements who, before 


ous ways, and rifle 


never ends 
even for the 
the Korean truce 


assignment to the 


arrived in Korea for 
First Marine Divi 
sion. Before entering combat, the re 
placements received additional training 
and briefings concerning combat tech 
niques, the enemy and Korean terrain 
Then they moved into the front lines 
where, in many cases, their education 
continued in an on-the-job status. The 
Third Division which recently arrived 
in Japan for duty with the Far East 
Command, is leaving none of the troop 
Hundreds of 
pounds of training aids, manuals, and 
a full 


personnel will insure that the division 


instruction to chance 


complement of training aids 
picks up its schooling where it left off 
at Camp Pendleton 

Wherever Marines are stationed from 
the frozen Arctic to the sun-baked des 
erts of Africa, none has been overlook 
ed by the small group of men at Marine 
Corps Headquarters who periodically 
assemble the training requirements for 
the Corps. When these appear as train 
bulletin boards the 
welcomed by the 
First, 
viewed by that segment 


ing schedules on 
world over, they are 
men in two distinct categories 
they may be 
of the 
schedules and the like 


Corps which accepts these 
in a quiet non 
committal manner, and then moves on 
things The group 


reacts to each new training schedule 


to other second 


way that a mongoose re 
After 
company clerk post the schedule 


in the same 


acts to a cobra watching a 
they 
glance at it for a moment, and then 
moans and loud 


Eight 


wails, 
“What? 
Aid again?” 


burst into 
laments of hours of 
First 
All of which brings a final observa 
tion. Although a complete variety of 
subjects appears on the training sched 
ules, the art of gum beating is self 
Marine Corps 
research, it had its be 
ginning on November 11, 1775. Then, 


with the Corps one day old, a Contin 


taught in the and from 


our exhaustive 


ental Marine turned to one of his co 
horts during an indoctrination lecture 
and muttered, “Hell, I learned all o’ 
that yesterday.” END 
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FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


[continued from page 81! | 


while operating against the aggressor 
forces during a three day period, Octo 
ber 30 to November 1, 1952 

The Republic of Korea also has four 
personal decorations of which many 
have been, and are being, conferred 
upon United States Marines today 
These decorations are awarded in rec 
ognition of acts of service or acts of 
valor. However, the type of award is 
sued is based on the rank held by the 
recipient The highest award is the 
TAIKUK, the second is the ULCHI 
the third the CHUNG MU while the 
lowest ranking award is the WHA 
RANG 

Gold outranks silver in the Korean 
decorations. As a result, the TAIKUK 
Medal with Gold Star is awarded to 
generals only This same medal with 
Silver Star is presented to lieutenant 
generals while the Medal without a 
star is given to major generals 

The ULCHI Medal with Gold Star is 
awarded to brigadier generals the 
ULCHI with Silver Star to colonels 
and the medal without a star is given 
to lheutenant colonels 

Majors are recipients of the CHUNG 
MU Medal with Gold Star while th 
Silver Star on this medal is reserved 
for captains. The CHUNG MU with 
out a star is given to lieutenants and 
commissioned warrant officers 

The WHARANG Medal with Gold 
Star; Silver Star or without a Star can 
be awarded to all other ranks below 
commissioned ranks depending on the 
act of service performed 

At this writing none of the Korean 
medals had been authorized for wear 
by the individuals and units who earn 
ed them, although the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps and the Navy Des 
partment have taken the necessary ac 
tion relative to securing Congressional 
authority for the acceptance and wear 
ing of the Korean awards 

In order of sequence, the ribbon bars 
of the personal Korean decorations and 
the Korean Presidential Unit Citation 
(when they shall be authorized at som« 
future date) should be worn immedi 
ately after the United Nations Service 
Medal Ribbon on the uniforms of those 
persons having no other foreign awards 

In addition to the personal decora 
tions awarded by the Republic of Ko 
rea almost every country in the world 
has bestowed medals on the personnel 
of the United States Marine Corps for 
valuable services rendered Listed 
alphabetically according to country and 
relative sequence they are 
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BELGIUM 
Order of Leopold I 
Order of Leopold II 
Order of the Crown of Belgium 


BOLIVIA 
National Order of the Condor 
of the Andes 


BRAZIL 
Nationa! Order of the Southern 
Cross 

BRITAIN 
Order of the Bath 
Order of the British Empire 
Distinguished Service Order 
Distinguished Service Cross 
Military Cross 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Medal for Distinguished Conduct 
in the field 
Conspicuous Gallantry Medal 
Military Medal 


‘ANADA 
Canadian Medal 
War Medal 


CHILE 

Order of Merit 

Military Medal of the Navy 
“HINA 

The Yun Hui (Cloud and Banner) 

Order of the Brilliant Jade 
‘OLOMBIA 

Cross of Boyaca 
CUBA 

Order of Naval Merit 

Order of Military Merit 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Order of Trujillo 

Order of Military Merit 
ECUADOR 

Abdon Calderon Star 
ETHIOPIA 

Star of Ethiopia 
FRANCE 

Legion of Honour 

Order of the Black Star 


Brazilians pinned “Order of Naval Merit" 
on the Marine Corps Standard last year 


GREECE 
Order of the Redeemer 


HAITI 
Order of Honour and Merit 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Medaille Militaire 
Brevet Medal 
Citation of the Order of the Day 


ITALY 
Croce al Merito di Guerre 
Cross of Military Valor 
Colonial Order of the Star of 
Italy (Cavalier) 
Italian War Cross for Merit 
East African Medal 
MONTENEGRO 


Order of Danilo 
Silver Medal for Military Valor 


MOROCCO 

Ouissam Alaouite« 
NETHERLANDS 

Order of Orange-Nassau with 

Swords 
NICARAGUA 

Presidential Medal of Merit 

Medal of Distinction 

Medal of Merit 

Cross of Valor 
PERU 

Sol de Peru (Son of Peru) 
POLAND 

Order of Polonio Restituto 
PORTUGESE 

Order of Military Merit of 

St. Benoit D’Aviz 
ROUMANIA 

Order of the Star 
THAILAND 

Santimala (Peace) Medal 

Order of the White Elephant 
VENEZUELA 

Medal of Honor 
YUGOSLAVIA 

The White Eagle 


French Croix 
de Guerre 





THE BELL NEVER TOLD 


[continued from page 74] 


careful. To the CO's quarters, James, 
and make it snappy!” 

“"What's the Colonel 
with it?’ I asked. 

“ “Now that,’ says Dalton, ‘I'm not 
prepared to tell you, but I’m pretty sure 
that he'll feel kinder toward religion 
than he has for some time back, and 
I'm real happy about that.’”’ 

‘The CO's house was black as hell- 
on-a-dark-night. No light anywhere 
I was kind of leary about going into 
the garden. The Old Man might have 
heard us and had his gun handy, but 
we laid the corpse on the top step of 
without running into any 


going to do 


the porch 
trouble 

rE hope,’ 
out the gate, 


says Dalton, as we sneaked 
‘that the Colonel will get 
into no scandal on account of this 
poor infant.’” 

‘Then we beat it back to the bar 
racks just as two bells were striking 
got through the kitchen door we'd left 
unbolted, and into our sacks with no 


one the wiser. I fell asleep right away 





At 4:30 o'clock, on the dot, I woke up 
with an awful start. For the first time 
since I'd come to Guam everything was 
dead quiet. Not a sound at that hour, 
and it had wakened me more quickly 
than the bell itself had ever done. 

“Reveille was at six. There was no 
drill for us, and the morning strung 
out until I thought we'd never get 
going. Quite a lot of fellows were talk 
ing about the ell not ringing. 

“ “Guess the old Padre overslept him- 
self for once,’ someone was saying. And 
the news spread, like it always does in 
barracks, that something had happened 
to the bell, and that the Colonel had 
finally put something over on the Gov 
ernor, and everybody was as pleased as 
punch 

“Just before mess call I happened 
to run into the Lieutenant. “ ‘Well, 
Conover,’ he says to me. ‘We leave 
Guam with no blot on our name. The 
honor of the Marines, it seems, is safe.’ 

“I knew what he 

“*Yes sir,’ I says 

‘And, by the way,’ the Lieutenant 
‘Your promotion 


meant. 


says, calling me back 
was approved—both you and Dalton 
in the company, get the grade of lance 
corporal.’ 

Very good, sir,’ I says saluting 
The detachment got off soon after 


wards and the ship cleared the harbor 
before dark. It wasn't ‘til six months 
later that I ran across the Colonel's 
orderly in Bremerton, and he told me 
what had happened when we'd left. 
“It seems that the Governor was 
kind of testy when the Padre told him 
about the bell—not that the bell meant 
so much to him, but he hated having 
the Colonel come out on top that way 
Nobody could be found, though, who 
had done the job, and the Governor 
couldn't swear that it had been a Ma 
rine, though I guess he had his own 
ideas. It was two or three months be 
fore a new clapper could be got, and 
by then the Colonel had gone on to 
Cavite. The day after the Old Man 
left, the Governor found what looked 
to be a child's coffin, right on the table 
in his office. No one knew how it got 
there. On the lid was written: ‘Rest in 
Peace,’ and inside was a bell clapper 


dressed in baby clothes.” 

The old sergeant wagged his head 
meditatively, and slowly blew a couple 
of puffs of smoke 
turned again to the young corporal 

“Then there was that time in Nica 


seaward before he 


ragua, back in °27 .. 

But Corporal Bailey's head was 
tilted over his shoulder. He had fallen 
asleep END 


THE LOAD 














Reflection 


by TSgt. Don Kelly, USMC 


ERGEANT MAJOR NICK 
Palovitch settled himself be 
hind his desk for the last 


there 
office for 


time It was only 0700 and 
wouldn't be anyone in the 
another 45 minutes 

He smiled fondly at the objects on 
the desk top. The 


Nicaragua it 


letter opener from 
looked 
hands of one 


innocent 
enough now, but in the 
of Sandino’s bandits it had earned for 
him his first Purple Heart Medal 

Each article held memories of cruises 
long past. Now it was over, 36 years in 
the best damn outfit in the world and 
He'd had his 
younger 


he was ready to retire 
trick; it was time to let the 
hands take over 

Men liked the new 
smooth-cheeked lieutenant, just in from 
Quantico. A good enough man, but in 
need of seasoning. He knew the book 
all right but there was just no experi 
ence to back it up. Well, give him 
time and he'd turn into a fine officer 
Palovitch thought. As long as he had 
a good Sergeant Major for awhile 

The new Sergeant Major, “Slats 
Sheehan only had 26 years in but he 
He'd keep the 
wing—get him 


adjutant, a 


was a pretty savvy boy 
lieutenant 
squared away 

Palovitch had begun to empty his 
desk drawers when the battalion pay 
clerk, Finley, strolled in 

“Today's the day, ch Sarge?” 

“I've been under the impression for 
many years that I was a Sergeant 
Major,” Palovitch barked 

“Aye Aye, Sergeant Major,” Finley 
said, thinking, this old salt'll be regu 


under his 
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lation at his own funeral. Still, he’s 
the best damn Marine I've ever known 
Things won't be the same without him 

Palovitch gathered up the last of his 
things and turned to leave the cffice 
He'd have just enough time to get 
squared away before Adjutant’s Call 
Thirty-six years he had waited for this 
day; now it was here. He went over 
the procedure in his mind. Formation 
the colonel reading off his discharge 
pass in review, and then it would be 
over 

No more inspections, drills, paper 
work, red tape. He'd take it easy for 
a change—maybe do some fishing, or 
just sack out for awhile. Well, that 
would all come in time, now he had to 
get ready for the formation 

Palovitch took a last glance around 
the office, picked up the cardboard box 
with his personal belongings in it and 
turned toward Finley 

“Well Finley,” he said, “take it easy 
Keep your mouth shut and maybe no 
body will ever know how stupid you 
are. You might even make staff that 
way some day.” 

“Don't worry, Sergeant Major, I 
know my way around,” Finley said, 
thinking, a hell of a good guy, but 
damned if I'll let him know I think 
so 

“Okay, boot,” Palovitch snapped, and 
thought, damned good boy but if I 
let him know I think so, he'll get too 
damn cocky 

Twenty minutes later Nick stood on 
the reviewing stand, flanked by the 
commanding officer and the personnel 
officer, watching the troops go by 


snapping “eyes right” as they passed 

Nick recognized most of the men. . 
Donahue, Teplanski, Patrinos .. . all 
old campaign buddies. Memories of 
liberties and battles, official and per 
sonal, passed through his mind as he 
watched his outfit march down the field 
Once when the CO noticed him brush 
ing his eyes, he said, “Sun's bright to 
day . makes your eyes water.” 

At last it was over—the handshakes 
well wishes, last minute jibes and re 
marks, then finally Nick turned and 
strode toward the gate, cardboard box 
under his arm 

The two biocks seemed like a mile 
but at last he stepped up to the sentry 
box. “This winds it up,” he thought 

As he started to pass through the 
gate, a familiar voice called, “Sergeant 
Major.” It was the pink-cheeked ad 
jutant. “Sergeant Major, the outfit’s 
going to miss you,” he said. “Drop 
back when you can and give us a 
hand.” The lieutenant hesitated, then 
thrust out his hand. “Good luck,” he 
said 

Sergeant Major Nick Palovitch 
grasped the outstretched hand and 
stood motionless, looking deeply into 
the young officer’s eyes for a long mo 
ment 

“What is it?” asked the lieutenant 

“Oh, just a reflection of the old 
Corps. People call it a lot of things. 
but not one of them seems to fit per- 
fectly. But, whatever it is, take good 
care of it—it took 178 years to put it 
ar 

Then the sergeant major turned 
abruptly and strode down the road.. 
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